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r editorial _ 

Naughty  or  Nice? 


B  y  the  lime  you  read  this  edi¬ 
torial,  holiday  gifts  may  have 
been  opened  (or  returned), 
festive  decorations  taken 
llo^\'n  and  put  away  in  storage,  and 
many  of  you  may  have  already  started 
a  new  fitness  regimen  (put  dowm  that 
doughnut  right  now).  But  before  we 
gel  to  our  New  Year’s  resolutions, 
let  me  Jisk,  “Did  you  make  Santa’s 
naughty  or  nice  list?” 

When  I  look  at  the  newspaper 
industiy,  I  hope  it  made  Santa’s 
naughty  list  this  year.  True,  the 
numerous  headlines  announc¬ 
ing  cuthacks,  layoffs  and  buyouts 
don't  exactly  spread  holiday  cheer, 
but  despite  that,  newspapers  still 
pressed  on.  When  it  comes  to  be¬ 
ing  naughty,  I’m  talking  about  the 
/)e,s  Moines  Registej-'s  “Haiwest  of 
Change,”  a  glimpse  into  the  future  of 
virtual  reality  and  stoni:clling;  the 
SI.  Louis  Post-Dispatch’s  passion¬ 
ate  and  fc\'crish  coverage  of  Fergu¬ 
son;  ihe  Los  Angeles  7Y?nt’.s‘’ original 
video  scries  available  on  Hulu  and 
Direc'lW;  the  Dallas  Morning Neics' 
focus  on  programmatic  advertising. 
Those  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
newspapers  who  no  longer  want  to 
play  nice.  They’ve  been  stepped  on, 
pushed  aside,  ridiculed,  and  they’re 
not  going  to  take  it  anymore.  They’re 
prepared  to  get  their  hands  dirty  and 
light  back  against  naysayers  who 
believe  newspapers  are  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  newspaper  industr)’  is  ready 
for  a  renaissance.  In  this  month’s 
issue,  our  cover  stor>’  challenges  the 
industiy  to  step  up  and  reinvent  itself. 
'The  newspaper  brand  is  in  need  of 
hel]i,  and  we’re  all  guilt}'  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  damage.  It’s  time  to  change 
t)ur  attitude  and  start  being  our  owm 
c'hampion.  The  brand  and  product 
^\'ill  keep  evoking,  but  one  thing  has 
remained  constant:  newspapers  arc 


meant  to  inform  and  be  a  trusted  news 
source.  If  that  mission  doesn’t  change, 
newspapers  will  most  certainly  thrive. 
Starting  in  this  issue,  w'e’ll  be  iunning 
full-page  ads  to  promote  the  new's- 
paper  industiy  and  hopefully,  incite 
our  readers  to  do  the  same  in  their 
publications. 

If  you’re  w'ondering  wiiere  to  start 
with  your  new'sroom’s  New'  Year’s 
resolutions,  check  out  our  Business 
of  New's  column,  w'here  Tim  Galla¬ 
gher  offers  10  tenets  of  leadership  to 
consider,  including  this  one:  combat 
c>Tiicism. 

It’s  no  surprise  that  w'e  in  the 
industiy  are  as  cynical  as  they  come. 
It’s  our  job  to  be  suspicious  and 
distrustful,  but  w'e  shouldn’t  apply 
that  pessimism  on  ourselves.  I’m 
not  saying  w'e  have  to  sugarcoat 
our  struggles,  but  w'e  should  take 
more  opportunities  to  celebrate  our 
successes.  That’s  w'hy  I’m  looking 
forw'ard  to  tw'o  upcoming  features. 

In  March,  w'c’ll  highlight  “10  New's- 
papers  That  Do  It  Right,”  and  the 
following  month,  we’ll  announce 
our  “25  Under  35.”  We’re  currently 
taking  submissions  for  “10  New's- 
papers”  at  editorandpublisher. 
com/lOnew'spapers,  and  soon,  w'e’ll 
be  on  the  lookout  for  the  young 
talent  growing  in  our  new'srooms. 
We’re  ready  to  hear  about  your  \ic- 
tories,  and  I  know'  w'e’re  not  alone  in 
that  sentiment. 

But  w'hy  w'ait  until  March?  Let’s 
start  now'.  Let’s  toot  our  owm  horns. 
Let’s  pat  ourselves  on  the  back.  Let’s 
pop  some  champagne  as  w'e  charge 
forw'ard  into  the  new'  year.  It’s  not 
going  to  be  easy,  but  believe  me,  it’s 
going  to  be  exciting.  So  as  w'e  head 
into  2015,  no  more  Mr.  Nice  Guy. 
Let’s  be  bold,  let’s  be  dangerous, 
let’s  be  naughty.  Go  ahead  and  pick 
back  up  that  doughnut.  You  deseiwe 
it.— 
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Put  Your  Brand  Story  in  Front 
of  Thousands  of  Advertisers 


Newspapers  audited  by  AAM  and  CAC  are  part  of  a  rich  network  of  industry  data  used  by 
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Make  sure  the  demands 
are  reasonable 

( )ur  publishing  company  was  hustled  by 
a  law  firm  hired  by  Politico  in  an  effort 
to  Ibrce  us  to  turn  over  our  ownership 
oi'a  series  of  URLs  w'hich  contained 
the  noun  “politico.”  (‘The  Truth  About 
Trademcirk  Bullies,”  November  2014) 
Aller  researching  Politico’s  mark,  it 
turned  out  that  the  owners  had  trade- 
marked  the  wnrd  using  a  particular 
font  and  color.  Politico,  of  course,  is  a 
common  noun  in  several  languages. 
Common  nouns,  per  se,  are  not  eligible 
lor  marks.  Purthermore,  in  the  course 
of  doing  research,  w'e  found,  literally,  a 


“Yes,  companies  have 
every  right  to  police  their 
marks,  but  not  to  make 
unreasonable  demands 
unrelated  to  the  exact 
description  of  the  mark.” 


dozen  w'ebsites  using  the  wnrd  “politico” 
which  had  been  launched  before  Politico 
liled  its  mark.  Wlien  confronted  by  any 
compjmy,  it’s  easj'  to  research  the  mark 
documents  filed  with  the  U.S.  Patent 
OlKce.  Yes,  compimies  have  ever>'  right 
to  police  their  marks,  but  not  to  make 
unreasonable  demands  unrelated  to  the 
exact  description  of  the  mark. 

PATRICA  LESKO 

Submitted  on  cditora7idpublisher.com 
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Trademark  bullies  should 
be  held  accountable 

The  headline  for  this  article  is 
terribly  misleading,  as  is  the  article 
itself.  (“The  Truth  About  Trademark 
Bullies,”  November  2014)  It’s  as  bad  as 
a  headline  such  as  “The  Truth  About 
Animal  Abuse”  for  an  article  that 
tries  to  justify  animal  abusers.  But  of 
course,  like  animal  abuse,  trademark 
bullying  is  by  definition  verj'  bad  and 
harmful,  and  should  be  prevented 
and  punished  as  much  as  possible. 

So  the  actual  “truth  about  trademark 
bullies”  is  that  if  a  “large  corporation 
is... abusing  its  pow'^er  by  unreasonably 
enforcing  its  trademark  rights  against 
a  smaller  business  or  indhddual,” 
then  that  corporation  should  be  held 
accountable  and  be  significantly 
penalized,  just  as  if  a  large  corporation 
w^ould  hopefully  be  if  they  were  found 
to  be  abusing  animals.  While  not  all 
large  trademark  holders  are  guilfy  of 
trademark  bulKing,  it’s  no  surprise 
that  the  International  Trademark 
Association  is  the  source  of  this  article. 
The  INTA  is  made  up  of  many  large 
trademark  holders  who  abuse  their 
powder  by  unreasonably  enforcing 
their  trademark  rights  against  much 
smaller  businesses  or  individuals. 
SCOTT  SMITH 

Submitted  on  editorandpublvihei.com 

Needed  to  dig  deeper 

This  article  w'as  fine  if  one  is  looking 
for  a  s\mopsis  of  trademark  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  any  editor  or  publisher 
should  already  be  aw^are  of  everything 
presented  here.  (‘The  Tnith  About 


Trademark  Bullies,”  November  2014) 
The  title  indicated  an  article  discuss¬ 
ing  the  truth  about  trademark  bul¬ 
lies.. .the  conclusion— “There  is  much 
more  to  ‘trademark  bullying’  than 
is  usually  reported...”  should  have 
been  the  introduction,  and  the  article 
should  have  gone  on  to  explore  this 
unreported  information. 

RAYMOND  K.  RUGG 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Make  yourself  an  expert 

It’s  not  the  degree.  The  big  question  is, 
if  y'ou  w''ant  to  be  a  good  reporter,  are 
you  an  expert  in  any'  particular  field? 
That’s  w'hat  a  newspaper  really  w'ants. 
(“Critical  Thinking:  Is  the  Price  of  an 
Advance  Journalism  Degree  Worth 
the  Investment?”  November  2014) 
Case  in  point:  After  I  graduated  from 
college,  I  applied  for  a  job  at  The  New 
York  Times.  I  had  worked  there  a  few 
years  before  as  an  office  bov  job  one 
summer.  After  I  graduated  college,  ' 

I  spoke  with  the  HR  person  about  a 
job  as  a  reporter,  and  she  asked  me 
if  I  w'as  an  expert  in  anything.  I  said 
something  to  the  effect  of  “No,  I  had 
a  liberal  arts  education  with  a  major 
in  radio,  W  and  film.”  She  said  that 
w'hen  they  are  looking  for  a  reporter, 
they  w'ant  a  person  who  knows  a  lot 
about  some  field,  wiiatever  it  is.  So,  is 
an  advanced  journalism  degree  worth 
it?  You  might  w'ant  to  consider  adding 
a  secondary  field  in  which  you  could 
gain  some  more  expertise,  be  it  busi¬ 
ness  or  politics  or  sports,  or  any  other 
beat  that  a  newspaper  w'ould  want  to 
look  at. 

ROBERT  BARROWS 

Submitted  on  editorandpubli.sher.com 


Send  us  your  comments 


nu.yang@editorandpublisher.com 

“Comments,"  Editor  &  Publisher, 

1 7782  Cowan,  Suite  C,  Irvine,  CA  92614. 

I  Please  Include  your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  email 
address.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


editorandpublisher.com 


Make  your  plans  now  to  join  us  at  the  most 
valuable  conference  for  the  newspaper  industry 
on  the  East  Coast! 


March  30  -  April  1 , 2015  •  Hershey,  Pa. 

www.america-east.com 


Media  Business  &  Technology  Conference 


Keynote  speaker: 

Earl  Wilkinson 

CEO,  International  New's  Media  Association 


New  for  2015!  America  East  and  360  Media  Alliance  have  partnered 
to  bring  a  circulation  and  audience  track  to  the  programming  lineup. 

Don’t  miss  out  on  a  great  collaboration. 
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>  Look  Ahead 


Human 

Contact 

The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  TouchCast 
pair  up  for  a  new  kind 
of  interactivity 

By  Rich  Kane 


*  TouchCast  is  video  that  responds  like  a  Web  page. 


Fora  news  video  segment 

to  be  a  truly  interactive  and 
immersive  experience,  you’d 
have  to  somehow  step  inside 
ot  your  screen.  But  if  you  can’t  wait 
till  206'5  for  that  to  happen— and 
don’t  have  a  next-hest-thing  Oculus 
Kilf  de\ice  handy— there’s  Touch- 
Cast. 

TouchCast  is  \ideo  that  responds 
like  a  Web  page.  Active  \asual  links,  in 
the  form  of  photos,  charts,  graphics, 
and  other  videos  pop  up  in  the  main 
\  ideo  as  you’re  watching.  But  instead 
of  tliese  links  taking  you  away  to 
another  site,  TouchCast  simply 
shrinks  the  clip  dowm  to  an  easily- 
returnable  corner  of  the  screen,  so  you 
c'an  always  pick  up  where  you  clicked 
or  tapped  off. 

In  October,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
became  the  lirst  newspaper  to  em¬ 
brace  'rouchCcist  in  a  big  way.  A  recent 
'fouehCiist  report  on  Xho.  JournaVs 
WkS.J.com  site  about  the  new  open 
enrollment  period  for  the  Affordable 
Care  Act  begins  with  genial  anchor/ 
reporter  Sara  Murray  delivering  w'hat 
a|>pears  at  first  to  be  a  standard 
uew's  segment.  But  then  images  and 
graphics  begin  appearing  as  Murray 


invites  view'^ers  to  click  on  anrthing 
they  like  for  more  content. 

Tap  on  a  shot  of  a  computer,  and 
you’re  looking  at  the  HealthCare.gov 
site.  An  infograph  appears,  and  with 
another  click,  you’re  perusing  a  Joz/?- 
nal  article  on  ACA  signup  problems. 
It’s  behind  a  paywall,  but  still. ..it’s 
all  there  without  you  ever  leaving  the 
main  video  you  initially  came  for. 

Journal  senior  executiv'e  producer 
Andy  Regal  said  the  paper’s  Touch- 
Ciist  videos  mark  a  new  push  to  get 
viewers  more  iiwolved  with  Journal 
content. 

“It’s  getting  much  greater  engage¬ 
ment  than  anvThing  else  w^e  do,” 
he  said.  “We’re  pitched  different 
platforms  and  tech  all  the  time,  but 
'I’ouchCast  really  puts  our  journalism 
in  the  hands  of  our  readers  and  lets 
users  experience  stories  at  their  own 
speed.” 

According  to  Regal,  there  are 
myriad  ways  to  fuse  TouchCast  with 
Journal  stories  that  couldn’t  be  done 
before.  A  typical  video  piece  could 
be  quickly  outdated,  but  not  so  with 
TouchCiist. 

“We’ll  do  a  video  segment  on  a  com- 
jvany  and  say'  their  stock  is  up  a  buck. 


but  by  the  time  it  runs,  it’ll  be  down  a 
buck.  But  with  TouchCast,  if  you  click 
on  a  link  inside  the  video,  it  will  take  y''ou 
directlv  to  how  that  stock  is  perform¬ 
ing  at  that  very'  moment,”  Regal  said. 
'TouchCast  giv'es  us  the  opportunity'  to 
be  so  much  more  current  in  a  way  w'e 
hav'en’t  been  before.” 

He  said  the  Journal  is  tning  to  get 
away  from  the  traditional  broadcast 
news  approach  where  a  reporter  is 
telling  you  what  the  news  is.  Instead, 
anchor  Murray  functions  more  like  a 
tour  guide,  pointing  out  highlights  of 
a  particular  story',  and  then  inviting 
viewers  to  click  on  various  elements  so 
they'  can  explore  the  story'  deeper. 

“It’s  much  more  real  and  coiwer- 
sational,”  Regal  said.  “Wlien  people 
are  watching  our  TouchCast  reports 
on  a  laptop  or  iPad,  it’s  as  if  you’re 
.sitting  across  the  table  tfom  someone 
and  you’re  talking  directly  to  them. 

I’m  vciy  much  interested  in  that  kind 
of  video  journalism,  not  just  staring 
at  a  reporter  who’s  mandating  what 
you  watch.  It’s  giving  the  consumer 
pow'er.” 

I^arn  more  about  TouchCast  and 
view  some  TouchCast-inhised  Journal 
stories  at  touchcast.com. 
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Pulp  Journalism 


stories  and  write  computer  pro¬ 
gramming  code.  His  official  role  at 
A1  Jazeera  is  a  reporter  and  devel¬ 
oper  on  the  interactive  multime¬ 
dia  team.  For  Terms,  he  created  a 
special  free  and  open  source  Web 
viewer,  Pulp,  and  a  comic-maker 
interface,  Pulp  Press,  which  allows 
any  newspaper  and  media  outlet 
to  create  their  own  comics— non¬ 
fiction  or  otherwise— and  post  them 
to  their  own  sites.  They're  available 
at  github.com/ajam/pulp  and  at 
github.com/ajam/pulp-press. 

"What  we  were  going  for  with 
Terms  o/ Service  was  something  that 
took  a  sober  journalistic  approach  to 
a  topic  that's  sometimes  sensation- 
alized-'The  government  is  stealing 
your  data!" '  said  Keller.  "We  wanted  a 
hype-free  perspective,  and  explain¬ 
ing  something  that’s  complex  in  a 
simple  way,  that's  the  holy  graiL" 

“As  a  missionary  for  comics,  it's 
been  exciting  for  me  to  see  the  reac¬ 
tion  to  our  story,"  said  Neufeld.  who  in 
2012  became  the  first  comics  journal¬ 
ist  to  win  a  Knight- Wallace  Fellow¬ 
ship.  ‘  ‘Using  this  format  to  talk  about 
meaningful  topics  is  really  gratifying. 
And  I  was  amazed  at  Michael's  ability 
to  be  not  only  an  intrepid  reporter, 
but  also  a  coder.  It's  really  amazing  to 
see  all  the  tools  that  journalists  have 
added  to  their  tool  belt." 

With  such  tools  as  Ptrlp  and 
Pulp  Press  at  their  free  disposal,  it 
seems  like  a  marriage  of  newspaper 
journalism  and  comics  would  be  a 
no-brainer.  Keller,  for  one,  agrees. 

"With  Pulp,  all  an  editor  has  to  do 
is  load  up  the  images  once  they're 
created,  all  the  instructions  are  right 
there,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  people  are 
secret  comics  fans,  and  there's  a 
big  fan  base  out  there.  It’s  not  like  it 
used  to  be  years  ago  when  com¬ 
ics  weren’t  taken  seriously.  It’s  not 
superheroes  or  talking  down  to  the 
reader.  With  our  comic,  you  get  that 
from  the  first  few  panels."-RK 


How  publishers  can  use  comics  to  tell  better  stories 


s  anyone  who  collects  comics  and  graphic  novels  knows,  the 
medium  is  a  very  fun  way  to  tell  a  story.  Those  130,000  fans  who 
attend  Comic-Con  each  year  cannot  be  wrong.  So  why  aren't  more 
newspapers  using  comics  as  a  way  to  do  journalism? 

We  aren’t  talking  about  editorial  cartoons  here.  More  like  full-on  narrative 
feature  stories,  an  excellent  example  being  Terms  of  Service:  Understanding 
Our  Role  in  the  World  of  Big  Data,  which  went  live  on  the  A1  Jazeera  America 
website  in  October  and  quickly  spread  virally. 


►  Panels  from  the  “Terms  of  Service”  comic. 


Terms,  reported  by  A1  Jazeera’s  Michael  Keller  and  drawn  by  artist  Josh  Neufeld 
(who  may  be  best  known  for  his  2009  non-fiction  graphic  novel  AD.;  New  Orleans 
After  the  Deluge,  which  he  both  wrote  and  drew),  examines  how  companies  like 
Foursquare,  Progressive  and  Facebook  collect  and  use  people’s  private  informa- 

0  — «r  ^  tion,  with  cartoon  versions  of  Keller 

‘  and  Neufeld  acting  as  smart,  like- 

S  guides  to  explain  the  pitfalls  of 

£  fUi^i  U  living  in  the  age  of  Big  Data.  Termsis 
'  I  funny,  informative,  and  ridiculously 
k  readable  (and  re-readable).  And 

you’ll  probably  come  away  from  it 
knowing  more  than  you  would  from 
jAa  an  8,000-word  explanatory  piece  on 

Keller  could  be  seen  as  a 
double-threat  journalist  of  the 
future-one  who  can  both  report 


>  Michael  Keller,  Al 
Jazeera  reporter  and 
Pulp  Press  creator 


>  Artist  Josh  Neufeld 
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Scripps’  new  Podium  app 
links  readers  to  their  D.C. 
representatives 


podium 

SPEAK  UP  AND  BE  HEARD 


is  location-based,  so  wherever  you  are, 
their  name  will  pop  up. 

According  to  Bo  Schuerman, 

Scripps  digital  solutions  group  direc¬ 
tor,  the  app  is  designed  to  be  used 
broadly  including  outside  of  the 
Scripps  markets.  “We  aggregate  con¬ 
tent  and  politician  information  across 
the  country^  regardless  of  a  Scripps 
market  so  all  consumers  can  benefit,” 
he  said. 

Schuerman  said  the}'  took  an 
iterative  approach  to  quickly  bring  the 
product  to  market  in  less  than  three 
months,  and  leveraged  both  an  inter¬ 
nal  product  team  as  well  cis  outside 
e.xperts  to  build  out  the  app.  Podium 
is  only  available  for  the  iPhone  right 
now,  but  Schuerman  said  an  Android 
version  is  in  the  works. 

Podium  went  live  in  October, 
just  in  time  for  the  November  elec¬ 
tions  and  the  arrival  of  the  114th 
U.S.  Congress — perfect  timing,  as  a 
flurry'  of  new  bills  arc  expected  to  be 
introduced  by  the  newly-empowered 
Republican  majorit}'. 

“We  hear  a  lot  from  our  readers 
and  "W  Adewers  about  the  struggle  to 
be  heard  and  staying  informed,”  said 
Schuerman.  “They  want  to  know  what 
these  people  are  doing  in  Washington. 
So  we  wanted  to  be  on  that  stage,  and 
that’s  why  we  created  Podium.  It’s 
about  citizen  empowerment — a  simple 
way  for  people  to  see  what  their  politi¬ 
cians  in  D.C.  are  doing.” 


Podium’s  push-notification  abil¬ 
ity  to  let  users  know  about  pending 
legislation  before  it  becomes  fodder 
for  the  angry-talk-show-host  circuit, 
so  they  can  get  out  in  front  of  issues 
instead  of  reading  about  them  after 
they’re  voted  on.  Representatives 
can  also  be  emailed  directly  from  the 
app,  so  they— or,  more  likely,  their 
interns— wll  know  when  a  particular 
topic  is  stirring  up  passions.  The  app 
also  pulls  in  news  stories  from  various 
sources — not  just  Scripps. 

“Information  coming  out  of  D.C. 
can  be  veiy  ciy'ptic,  so  we  want  to 
summarize  things  in  a  layman’s  way, 
and  be  unbiased  in  an  objective  way',” 
he  said.  -RK 


Amidst  the  glut  of 

political  blo\'iating  on  the 
Web  and  other  news 
media,  where  it  often 
seems  that  whoever  y'ells  the  loudest 
(or  'ITPES  WITH  CAPS  LOCK  ON) 
wins  the  argument,  simple  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  elected  leaders  can  be 
hard  to  come  by'.  How  they'  vote  on 
important  issues,  for  instance. 

A  new  app  from  Scripps  hopes  to 
change  that,  not  only  supph'ing  users 
wth  statistics  on  what  bills  their  sena¬ 
tors  and  congressional  representatives 
are  voting  on,  but  how  they're  voting, 
and  what’s  being  said  in  the  press 
about  them. 

Dubbed  Podium — and  available  for 
downloading  at  tothepodium.com— 
the  free  app  lets  you  follow  topics  and 
bills  vou’re  interested  in  as  they  ^^'ind 
through  the  legislative  maze.  You 
can  also  find  out  where  y'our  favorite 
politician’s 

a  money 
comes 
from.  No 
clue  who 
your  sena¬ 
tor  or  rep¬ 
resentative 
is?  Podium 


>  Steve  Cavendish  biVW«5AW//is-Sceiii^i!!^ 
writing  In  response^OitHe  Tennessean 
new  engagement!edftQii^Betl}ilhgU  ^ 
who  posted  to  hei^.iTace^bokipage  »|.P.^^ 
reaily.don’t  ilkeiiewEtli^^makes  ime  >  -  - 
feel  sick  td^iny  stomai^>>||n(^^ 
that  seems;to  be:whbt?§]tt^mediain’^^ 
the  U.sMikes  to.taikaboptt?  Inher  ' 
hiring  announcemen^the:  Tennessean  ^ 
said  InglisH  is  an'“artbt'and.creative-'. 
consuitanb^' 


►  Bo  Schuer¬ 
man,  Scripps 
digital  solu¬ 
tions  group 
director 
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WE'LL  HELP  YOU  KEEP  THIS 
YEAR'S  RESOLUTION 

1  Year,  27  States,  Millions  in  Digital  Advertising  Sold! 

Exceeding  digital  advertising  sales  goals  and  expectations  \A/ith 
newspapers  nationwide!  Want  to  share  in  their  success? 


NEW  NAME.  FAMILIAR  FACES! 


f  A 


£:  Digital  Sales  Group,  LLC 

“Igniting  digital  media  advertising  sales!” 


Contact  Penny  Goebel  to  Learn  More  About 
Our  Affordable  and  Effective,  Turn-Key  Digital  Sales  Solutions! 

SPARK  Digital  Sales  Group,  LLC.  PHONE:  800-91 7-0820 
EMAIL:  Penny@sparkdigitalsalesgroup.com 
www.sparkdigitalsalesgroup.com 


>  Offbeat 
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hxt  Hip 
hing  Is 
rint 

jrLater  creates 
lized,  printed' 
newspapers  compiled 
from  Web  articles 


wall  lay  and  print  them  out  for  you— 
on  actual  ncw'sprint— and  snail-mail 
your  personalized,  printed,  foldable 
new^spaper  to  your  home. 

You  w'on’t  get  a  fancy  layout  here. 
PaperLater  articles  give  you  a  head¬ 
line,  maybe  a  photo,  and  gobs  and 
gobs  of  text.  Anything  from  the  Web 
is  available  for  printing,  the  PaperLa¬ 
ter  w^ebsite  points  out,  but  the  format 
works  best  for  articles  and  blog  posts. 
Photo-heaw  pieces  don't  w'ork  -well. 
Neither  do  pa>avall-protected  stories 
or  PDFs,  but  the  folks  behind  the  site 
say  they  are  “w'orking  on  it.” 

'fhey  also  say  that  if  you  don’t  w^ant 
cop>Tighted  material  or  if  you’re  a 
publisher  w'ho  doesn’t  w'^ant  your 
content  to  be  available  for  PaperLa¬ 
ter,  then  there’s  an  easy  click-through 
notification  tag  on  the  site  to  let  them 
know\ 

PaperLater,  based  in  Scotland,  is 
only  available  in  the  U.K  for  now%  but 
the  company  says  they  will  “use  your 
feedback  to  help  us  gauge  the  demand 
if  you  really  want  it  in  your  country.” 
The  PaperLater  folks  didn’t  respond  to 
several  inteiniew^  requests  from  E&P. 


If  and  wiien  it  comes  stateside,  for 
about  $9  per  issue,  you  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  eight  and  up  to  24  pages  to  hll 
with  as  many  stories  as  you  like.  Once 
you’re  ready  to  have  it  sent  to  you,  it 
takes  three  to  five  days  to  arrive. 

And  wiien  it  does,  the  customized 
cover  is  graced  with  special  biiihing 
info,  including  the  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  inside,  the  date  and  time  it  w'as 
printed,  the  total  number  of  w'oi'ds 
within  the  pages,  and  wiiat  the  I'arest 
of  those  w'ords  arc,  such  as  ‘balder¬ 
dash,’  ‘switcheroo’  or  ‘godhead.’ 

We  also  love  their  distinctly 
Luddite-embracing  slogan:  “No  mor’e 
clicks.  Sit.  Read.  Relax.”  There’s  also 
the  fact  that  PaperLater  papers  are 
printed  on  thicker-than-normal, 
sustainably-sourced  new'sprint  from  a 
forest  somewiiere  in  Sw'cden. 

Maybe  PaperLater  is  a  cool  hip¬ 
ster  thing,  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  comeback  of  \inyl  record  albums 
and  bushy-bearded  men.  But  it  may 
jirst  accomplish  wiiat  legacy  media 
companies  have  been  struggling  with 
lately— make  some  under-30  t>qies  fall 
in  love  with  newspapers. — RK 

editorandpublisher.com 


lind  on  the  Internet  but  don’t  imme¬ 
diately  have  time  to  read.  Instead  of 
electr  onically  archi\ing  those  stories 
irntil  you  eventually  get  around  to 
them  (or  not),  though,  the  company 
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Could  the  future  of 

new^spapers  involve  a  sharp 
U-turn  to  the  printed  past? 
iiie  people  behind  Pa- 
jierLater  (paperlater.com)  think  so. 
Mrrch  like  the  popular  app  Instapaper, 
PaperLater  lets  you  save  articles  you 


Maybe  PaperLater  is 
a  cool  hipster  thing, 
along  the  same  lines  as 
the  comeback  of  vinyl 
record  albums  and 
bushy-bearded  men. 
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dumbphone 


(noun):  a  mobile  phone  used 
for  talkinj^,  perhaps  textiiij^, 
but  nothinj^  more 

“[Tamar]  Beja  plans  to  hang  on  to  her 
dumbphone  for  as  long  as  she  can. 
Her  girlfriend  has  the  same  model, 
and  a  number  of  her  friends  have 
dumbphones  as  well.  In  her  circle,  the 
dumbphone  is  almost  hip— a  low-tech 
device  with  its  own  retro  perks,  like 
vinyl  records  or  film  cameras.” 

-  Kristen  V.  Brown,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
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Innovation 

Things  Change...  We  Change  With  Them. 

Software  Solutions 

Circulation  Subscription  and  Audience  Management 
Financial  General  Ledger,  Accounts  Payable,  Payroll 
Advertisings  Classified  and  Display  with  A/R 
Editorial  Print,  Archive  and  Web  Solutions 
Layout  Pagination,  Ad  Layout,  Ad  Tracking 

^JNewzvs/ore 

A  Division  of  ICANON 
Industry  Leadership  Since  1990! 


Contact  Us  Today!  800'544-4450  I  sales@icanon.com  i  www.newzware.com 
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Putting  the 
House  in  Order 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitutions 
website  gets  a  needed  makeover 

also  include  \he  Aiistm  American- 
Statesvian,  the  Palm  Beach  Post,  and 
the  Dayton  Daily  Nexos. 

The  Constitution- Journal  was  the 
first  site  that  underwent  the  revamp, 
and  it’s  a  thing  of  newspaper  website 
beaut}'— hea\'y  \^dth  photos,  less  text 
clutter,  smartphone-friendly,  easily 
na\'igable,  a  real-time  traffic  map,  and 
a  new  emphasis  on  hyperlocal  terrain 
with  a  special  Neighborhoods  tab. 

Check  out  a.ic.com  and  see  for  yourself. 

“We’ve  had  tremendous  feedbaek, 
and  part  of  the  response  has  been, 

‘Wow,  this  is  so  different,”  said  Medici. 


The  Atlanta  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution  recently  moved 
from  a  three-bedroom 
house  to  a  10-hedroom 
house.  No,  new'spaper  staffing  levels 
haven’t  fallen  so  drastically  that 
journalists  arc  now'  forced  to  live  and 
w’ork  together  in  quiet  suburban 
neighborhoods — yet. 

The  housing  analog)'  actually  be¬ 
longs  to  Mark  Medici,  \ice  president  of 
audience  for  Cox  Media  Group.  That’s 
how'  he  describes  the  rollout  of  his 
company’s  new  “reimagined”  w'ebsites 
for  its  four  major  newspapers,  which 


►  Mark 
Medici,  vice 
president  of 
audience  for 
Cox  Media 
Group 


“There’s  significantly  more  content 
now'.  We  w'ent  from  a  ver)'  text-driven 
to  a  veiy  visual  site.  That  can  be  hard 
for  some  to  digest,  but  w'e  really 
needed  to  do  it.” 

A  major  reason  for  all  the  new'  Cox 
sites  is  one  familiar  to  every'  publisher 
of  traditional  pi-int  media:  Capturing 
younger  audiences. 

“The  average  age  on  a;jc.com  is  over 
40  years  old,  so  we  need  to  make  sure 
W'e ’re  engaging  our  audience  earlier  in 
their  lives,”  said  Medici.  “The  average 
age  of  Facebook  and  Twitter  visitors 
who  come  to  us  is  32.  We  needed  to 


From  the  Archive 


/ 

^  Photographed  together  for  the  first  time  in  their  new  uniforms  are 
these  U.S.  women  war  correspondents  in  London.  From  left  to  right: 
Mary  Welsh  of  Time  and  Life;  Dixie  Tighe,  International  News  Service; 
Kathleen  Harriman,  Newsweek;  Helen  Kirkpatrick,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Leu  Miller,  Vogue;  and  Tania  Long,  New  York  Times.  This  photo 
originally  appeared  in  the  March  13, 1943  edition  of  E&P. 


What’S  the  best  piece  of 
business  advice  you’ve 
ever  received? 

“The  best  piece  of  business  adv'ice 
I’ve  ever  receiv'ed  is  also  the  one  I  find 
hardest  to  take  myself:  ‘Don’t  take  it 
personally.’  Wliile  someone  not  agree¬ 
ing  w'ith  a  stoiy'  or  editorial  doesn’t 
►  Sharon  DiMauro  ,  .  ,  ‘ 

bother  me,  when  someone  questions 

my  integrity'  or  accuses  me— or  us— of  bias,  I  find  it  hard 
to  remain  neutral.  I  take  seriously  our  responsibility  to  the 
communities  we  serv'e,  and  when  someone  blithely  throws 
out  the  statement  that  we  are  unethical,  or  have  an  ulte¬ 
rior  motiv'e  in  publishing  (or  not  publishing)  a  stoiy',  I  find 
myself  unable  to  not  take  it  personally.” 


Sharon  DiMauro  is  the  publisher  of  the  Fort  Bragg  Advocate- 
News  and  the  Mendocino  Beacon  in  Northern  California,  xvhere 
she’s  xoorked.  since  1981,  beginning  in  the  composing  department. 
From  there,  she  went  into  ad  sales,  eventually  becoming  ad.  direc¬ 
tor,  operations  manager,  and  in  1993,  publisher.  She  served  on  the 
board  of  the  National  Newspaper  Association  for  seven  yearn. 


>  Wise  Advice 
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►  Screen  grabs  from  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution's  revamped  site. 


fij^ure  out  how  to  get  them  to  sta)’’ 
awhile  when  they  come  to  us.” 

Part  of  that  plan  is  the  simultaneous 
launch  of  in-site  verticals  dedicated  to 
topics  like  Southeastern  Conference 
college  sports,  which  Medici  said  have 
already  proven  popular.  The  relaunch 
also  meant  a  new  design  for  the 
Journal-Constitution’s  mobile  version, 
which  Medici  said  was  an  essential 
clement  on  account  that  45  percent  of 


the  site  traffic  originates  from  the 
mobile  site. 

Advertisers  were  asked  for  their 
input  on  the  new  design,  and  Medici 
said  they  were  “thrilled  wth  how  they 
were  included  in  the  process.”  Both 
desktop  and  mobile  versions  of  the 
new  ajc.com  feel  ver>'  brand-friendly— 
there  are  ads  that  appear  ^^^th  everj'^ 
finger-flick,  mostly  in  small  squares 
around  the  news  content. 


{legal  briefs} 


Solo  news  gatherer  doesn’t 
have  to  turn  over  notes 

As  reported  on  NJ.com,  a  judge 
ruled  that  a  man  who  has  been  act¬ 
ing  as  a  one-person  news  organiza¬ 
tion  is,  in  fact,  a  working  journalist  i 
protected  by  all  the  rights  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey's  shield  law, 
and  does  not  have  to  turn  over  his 
notes  to  local  officials.  The  dty  of 
Parsippany  Township  attempted  to 
subpoena  emails  that  Frank  Cahill, 
the  editor  and  writer  of  the  Par  sip-  ! 

pany  Focus  website,  had  exchanged  i 
with  city  officials.  The  subpoenas  | 
were  sought  after  Cahill  published  | 

stories  ab  out  a  promotion  that  was  | 
denied  to  a  police  captain.  Cahill’s  i 


attorney  called  the  judge’s  decision 
"a  victory  for  the  long-established 
safeguarding  of  reporters’  activities  i 
in  gathering  facts  and  reporting  the  i 
news." 

i 

i 

Former  newspaper  i 

president  accused  of 
pilfering 

According  to  the  Killen  (Texas) 
Daily  Herald  a  former  employee  of 
a  newspaper  company  was  sued 
on  grounds  that  he  absconded 
with  company  cash.  Copperas 
Cove  Newspapers  (CCN)  filed  a 
civil  lawsuit  accusing  Larry  Hauk,  | 
the  company's  former  president, 
with  spending  $28,900  on  food  and  ' 


“It  was  a  complete  rethinking," 
Medici  said.  “Now  the  site  is  more 
adaptable  to  advertiser  needs.  We 
can  sell  advertising  around  our 
weather  and  traffic  features  better, 
and  try'  to  do  a  better  job  with  spon¬ 
sorship  and  native  to  really  sell  our 
audience.” 

On  that  native  note.  Medici  said  the 
church-state  line  between  news  and 
ads  vill  still  be  firmly  dravm  at  the 
Cox  papers. 

“IVe  been  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try'  long  enough  to  remember  when 
native  ads  were  called  ‘advertorial.’ 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  we’re  here  to 
prov'ide  news  and  information  to  our 
audience.  We  don’t  have  cis  many 
original  content  pro^'iders  as  we  used 
to,  so  we  want  to  be  transparent  ^^'ith 
the  audience  and  the  newsroom  and 
those  internal  processes.  But  we  would 
never  do  an>'thing  that  would  put  the 
Journal-Constitution  in  the  position 
where  it  looks  like  we’re  just  trv'ing  to 
make  a  few  bucks.” — RK 


entertainment  expenses  without 
explaining  their  necessity.  Hauk 
was  also  accused  of  linking  the 
online  banking  feature  of  CCN’s 
account  to  the  online  banking 
feature  of  his  personal  account, 
“giving  him  access  to  CCN  funds 
24  hours  a  day,"  according  to  the 
lawsuit.  He  was  also  accused  of 
depositing  reader  subscription 
funds  into  his  bank  account, 
and  of  attempting  to  remove 
equipment  from  the  company 
office.  The  company  asked  for 
damages  between  $200,000  and  $1 
million.  Hauk's  lawyers  denied  the 
accusations. 
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►  John  lliirt/W/scons//?  S/ale  Jour/ia/ 


University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  graduate  Sarah  Dreifke  takes  a  self-portrait 
atop  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  continuing  an  annual  post-commencement 
tradition  of  posing  for  pictures  at  the  memorial  on  the  campus. 


Send  us  your  photos!  E&P  welcomes  reader 
submissions  for  our  Photo  of  the  Month. 
richCa'ed  itorandpublisher.com. 


rcritical  thinking 

J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
rich@)editorandpublisher.com. 


Immersive  experience-based  devices  like  the  Oculus  Rift  and  Google 
Cardboard  headsets  are  getting  a  lot  of  buzz.  Should  newspapers 
ennbrace  these  technologies  as  a  way  to  explore  deeper  storytelling 
and  (hopefully)  attract  more  readers,  or  are  they  just  a  passing  fad? 


A1  n  an  age  where 
®  reporters  are  con- 
•  stantly  being  told 
print  journcilism  is  dying,  it’s 
tempting  to  j^ursue  ever>'  new 
technology  as  a  platform  for 
stontclling.  As  products  like 
( )eulus  llift  and  Google  Card- 
hoard  enter  the  market,  virtual 
reality  (VR)  holds  the  promise 
of  engaging  readers  with  new's 
in  a  w'ay  that  demands  their 
attention. 

While  Avords  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  create  intense  emotional 
responses,  few'^  articles  will 
incite  such  \isceral  reactions. 

directly  implicates  the 
view'er,  instantaneously  mo¬ 
bilizing  empathy  and  a  sense 
of  responsibiliW-  Ideally,  immersive  journalism  would 
mean  a  w'oiid  of  new's  consumers  wiio  do  more  than  just 
consume— these  \irtual  experiences  w'ould  incite  \iew'ers  to 
become  active  participants  in  politics,  activism  and  human 
rights.  As  such,  this  medium  eould  seiwe  as  an  effective 
supplement  to  hard-hitting  stories. 

I  low'ever,  the  possibiliU^  VR  has  to  create  a  w'orld  that  feels 
hAq')er-real  may  have  the  opposite  effect.  Though  it  allow's  you 
to  physiciilly  inhabit  a  space  and  w'^atch  news  unfold  first¬ 
hand,  there  is  a  bcunier  created  by  the  animation  required  to 
create  these  tirtual  spheres.  The  \adeo-game  feel  of  immersive 
journalism  may  instead  sen'e  to  trivialize  news. 

Further,  VR  leav^es  little  room  for  a  wTiter  to  exercise  the 
stontclling  techniques  fundamental  to  journalism.  And,  lo- 
gistically  speaking,  creating  just  one  of  these  VR  experienc¬ 
es  requires  many  people  spending  many  months  on  a  single 
project.  The  av^ailabilitv'’  of  this  medium  is  equally  concern¬ 
ing:  The  high  price  point  of  these  VR  products  means  only 
a  certain  cUiss  of  people  will  hav'^e  access  to  them. 

Though  the  marriage  of  VR  and  journalism  may  have 
its  appeal,  it  doesn’t  seem  viable  on  a  mass  we  lev'^el.  \\diile 
I  hesitate  to  call  it  a  passing  fad,  I  struggle  to  see  how  it 
might  impact  journalism  in  a  meaningfi.il  w'ay. 


A  New  technologies 

®  come  along,  and  not 
•  all  of  them  seiwe  a 
lasting  purpose  in  journalism 
nor  become  widely  used  by  our 
audiences.  We  embraced  QK 
codes,  for  example,  to  enrich 
the  reader’s  experience  by  con¬ 
necting  video  or  more  content 
to  a  print  stoiy  via  a  mobile 
device.  But  that  turned  out  to 
he  more  of  a  fad. 

On  a  basic  level  right  now, 
we  can  create  virtual  reality 
videos  for  our  websites.  For 
example,  w'^e  might  take  our 
audience  along  for  the  ride  on 
a  new  roller  coaster  at  the  local 
theme  park.  On  a  more  serious 
and  advanced  level,  we  might 
show  the  reader  in  virtual  reality  the  possible  dev^astating 
consequences  of  driving  while  drunk  or  while  texting. 

More  sophisticated  digital  simulation,  howev^er — such 
as  the  Des  Moines  Register’s  “Haiwest  of  Change,”  which 
lev^eraged  the  resourees  of  Gannett  Digital— is  out  of 
reach  of  most  independent  newspapers  at  this  time. 
Newspapers  should  embrace  any  technologies  that  gain 
traction  with  consumers.  But  from  a  resource  stand¬ 
point,  creating  virtual  reality  for  the  Oculus  Rift  and 
Google  Cardboard  doesn’t  seem  practical  for  most  of  us, 
at  least  just  yet. 

Besides  affordability  for  newsrooms,  another  question  is, 
will  reporters  take  to  it?  Wliat’s  most  important  is  having  a 
desire  and  talent  for  creative  reporting  and  great  storytell¬ 
ing,  using  all  the  tools  at  our  disposal.  Before  the  digital 
rev'^olution,  we  depended  on  w'ords,  waiting  style  and  “art,” 
wivich  was  limited  to  still  photography.  Reporters  now 
have  more  w^ays  to  tell  a  story.  They  are  challenged  to  think 
about  when  to  use  them.  And  as  much  as  anjihing,  the 
eff  ect  of  virtual  reality  on  journalism  might  be  to  challenge 
traditional  print  journalists,  raising  the  bar  for  great  WTiters 
to  use  w^ords  to  make  the  reader  feel  as  if  they  are  there  in 
the  storv^  ■ 
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2015  Key  Executives 

Mega-Conference 


Marriott  Marquis  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Feb.  23-25,  2015 


0  ^  0 
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The  industry’s  premier  event 


returns  Feb.  23-25, 2015! 


Why  is  the  Key  Executives  Mega-Conference 
becoming  known  as  the  industry's  best? 

►  THE  PROGRAM 

The  Mega-Conference  covers  big  strategies  and  street- 
level  tactics  on  the  industry’s  most  urgent  topics; 

•  Strategies  for  re-invention  and  growth 

•  Corralling  Big  Data  for  audience  engagement,  classified 
revenues,  optimized  circulation  dollars 

•  Monetizing  content— including  doing  native  content  on 
a  shoe-string  budget 

•  Best  practices  in  mobile,  social  media,  event  marketing 

•  Creating  an  organizational  culture  of  efficiency, 
productivity  and  innovation 

•  Plus  a  whole  lot  more! 

►  THE  PRESENTERS 

The  Mega-Conference  will  feature  some  of  the  most 
sought-after  industry  figures: 


•  Newsonomics  media  analyst  Ken  Doctor 
Taxi  President  Kirk  MacDonald 


•  National  Advisory  Council  on  Innovation  and 
Entrepreneurship  Co-Chair  Michael  Burcham 

•  Quartz  Publisher  Jay  Lauf 

•  BuzzFeed  Executive  Vice  President  of  Business 
Operations  Eric  Harris 

•  Mobile  Marketing  Association  CEO  Greg  Stuart 

•  Iowa  SourceMedia  Group  Vice  President  of  Sales  and 
Marketing  Chris  Edwards 

•  Next  Generation  Catalyst  author  and  Millennial  expert 

Ryan  Jenkins 

•  Dallas  Morning  News  Publisher  &  CEO  James  M.  Moroney  III 


►  THE  PARTICIPANTS 

The  2014  Mega-Conference  attracted  more  than  700 
media  executives.  Mega-Conference  participants  are 
decision-makers,  ready  to  act  on  the  ideas,  the  exhibits 
and  the  R&D  presentations  they  encounter  in  Atlanta. 


►  THE  PARTNERSHIP 

The  Mega-Conference  is  sponsored  by: 

Inland  Press  Association,  Local  Media  Association  and 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


►  REGISTER  NOW 

Registration  has  begun  for  the  2015  Key 
Executives  Mega-Conference,  to  be 
held  Feb.  23-25  at  the  Marriott  Marquis 
Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Register  by  Jan.  23 
to  save  $100  per  person. 


►  BECOME  A  SPONSOR 

Reservations  for  exhibit  space  and  sponsorship 
opportunities  at  the  2015  Mega-Conference 
now  are  being  accepted.  Reserve  your  booth 
space  right  away  —  to  ensure  a  spot  at  THE 
premier  industry  trade  show  for  companies 
that  do  business  with  newspapers. 


►  HOTEL 

Marriott  Marquis  Atlanta 

265  Peachtree  Center  Ave. 
Atlanta.  GA  30303 
Reserve  your  rooms  early,  as  the 
room  block  may  sell  out  before 
February  1, 2015. 


Visit  www.Mega-Conference.com  for  complete  details 
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More  Americans  Now  Spend  More 
Time  on  Mobile  Devices  than  TV 
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Native  Ad  Revenue 
is  Poised  to 
Explode 
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Forecast: 
Internet  Users 
and  Worldwide 
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2.69  billion 

2014 
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2015 
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2016 
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2018 
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r  newsosaur  offline/on  target 


How  Mobile 
Ad  Surge 

ns 
Print 


Advertisers  are 
moving  their  ad 
spend  in  order  to 
meet  users  on 
their  devices 

Bv  Alan  D.  Mutter 


f  you  compare  the  modest 

amount  of  time  that  consumers 
read  newspapers  wth  the  billions 
in  advertising  dollars  spent  on  the 
medium,  you  will  see  that  newspapers 
long  have  captured  far  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  the  advertising  pie.  But 
this  could  begin  unraveling  with  a 
vengeance  in  2015,  as  mobile  advertis¬ 
ing  surges  to  record  levels. 

As  discussed  in  a  moment,  mobile 
advertising  expenditures  exploded  by 
7b  percent  in  the  first  half  of  2014  to 
$5.B  billion,  surpassing  even  the  sum 
spent  on  banners.  Meanwiiile,  a  chill¬ 
ing  sun’ey  of  advertising  executives 
show's  that  41  percent  of  them  plan  to 


fund  their  expanding  mobile  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  in  2015  by  reducing  print 
expenditures. 

In  other  words,  mobile’s  gain 
could  prove  to  be  a  further  setback 
to  publishers  w'ho  already  have  seen 
their  advertising  revenues  decline  by 
more  than  half  since  peaking  at  $49.4 
billion  in  2005.  Here’s  w'hy  publishers 
should  be  w'orried: 

The  disproportionate  share  of 
dollars  spent  on  new'spaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  illustrated  in  a  simple  analysis 
(tinjairl.com/mbp85xr)  put  together 
recently  by  eMarketer,  an  independent 
anal>4ics  firm.  By  ditiding  the  amount 
of  advertising  dollars  spent  on  print 


by  the  number  of  minutes  the  average 
American  spends  with  the  medium, 
eMarketer  found  that  advertisers  in 
2014  spent  83  cents  per  minute  to 
reach  print  readers  and  only  7  cents  a 
minute  pursuing  mobile  users. 

Inasmuch  as  markets  abhor  this 
sort  of  inefficiency,  it  is  axiomatic  to 
conclude  that  advertisers  wall  begin  to 
vector  ever  more  of  their  dollars  from 
print,  w'here  the  average  American 
adult  spends  a  combined  26  minutes  a 
day  Avith  newspapers  and  magazines, 
to  smartphones  and  tablets,  w'here  the 
average  use  is  2  hours  and  51  minutes 
a  day.  Over  the  years,  it  should  be 
noted,  mobile  use  has  increased  at  a 
break-neck  pace,  rising  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  from  less  than  half  an  hour 
daily  in  2009.  In  the  same  period, 
combined  newspaper  and  magazine 
readership  slipped  from  50  minutes  a 
day  to  26,  according  to  eMarketer. 

With  consumers  spending  ever 
more  of  their  time  on  mobile  dertces, 
it  makes  sense  that  advertisers  are 
spending  more  of  their  money  on 
mobile  media.  In  the  first  half  of  2014, 
mobile  ad  expenditures  increased  76 
percent  over  the  prior  year  to  $5.3 
billion,  according  to  the  Internet  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  a  trade  group.  The 
lAB  reported  that  the  mobile  growth 
rate  was  five  times  faster  than  the  15 
percent  gain  in  advertising  across  all 
digital  categories. 

Digital  ad  statistics  for  all  of  2014 
wall  not  be  available  until  later  this 
year,  but  here  is  w'hat  w'e  know  now;  If 
the  digital  advertising  market  expand¬ 
ed  as  rapidly  in  second  half  of  2014  as 
it  did  in  the  first,  then  full-year  mobile 
sales  for  the  year  would  be  $12.5 
billion.  Assuming  the  over-all  digital 
advertising  market  grew'  as  much  in 
the  second  half  of  2014  as  it  did  in  the 
first  half,  then  mobile  would  have  rep¬ 
resented  fully  a  quarter  of  the  $49.3 
billion  in  ad  sales  the  industry  was  on 
track  to  produce  in  2014. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  mobile 
advertising  has  rocketed  from  insig- 
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nificance  in  2010  to  being  second  only 
today  to  desktop  search  advertising, 
which  represents  about  38  percent  of 
total  digital  ad  volume. 

As  for  the  future,  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers  projects  that  world- 
\vide  mobile  advertising  vill  increase 
by  some  25  percent  (tin>airl.com/ 
kp5tt86)  in  2015,  while  Magna  Global 
forecasts  a  64  percent  (tin>airl.com/ 
k4lkdcw)  gain.  Either  way,  it  is  a  lot. 

'fhanks  in  equal  parts  to  inertia 
on  the  part  of  marketers  and  to  able 
salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  publishers  long 
have  garnered  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  advertising  dollars.  After  all,  it 
is  easier  for  advertisers  to  buy  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  print  advertis¬ 
ing  than  to  place,  monitor  and  analj^e 
the  performance  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  digital  ads.  And  it  certainly  is  more 
frm  attending  a  basketball  game  \Nith  a 


congenial  ad  rep  than  crunching  num¬ 
bers  on  a  Google  Ads  spreadsheet. 

But  the  powerful  shift  to  mobile  ad¬ 
vertising  could  change  things  precipi¬ 
tously.  Here’s  why: 

After  interviewmg  some  300  senior 
managers  at  consumer  brands  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  a  consulting  group 
called  Advertiser  Perceptions  found 
(timairl.com/o\wlbp8)  that  41  percent 
of  the  respondents  plan  to  boost  their 
mobile  ad  budgets  in  2015  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  sums  they  spend  on  print.  In 
addition  to  trimming  print,  34  percent 
of  the  marketers  said  they  would  cut 
telertsion  spending  and  32  percent 
said  they  would  reduce  traditional 
digital  display  advertising. 

The  study  found  that  83  percent  of 
the  marketers  plan  to  shift  to  mobile 
because  they  believe  the  intimacy  and 
immediacy  of  handheld  dertces  ^^^ll 
enable  them  to  have  more  individual¬ 


ized  and  instantaneous  relationships 
with  their  customers  than  ever  before. 

With  “more  and  more  people  using 
mobile,”  said  one  marketer  quoted 
anonymously  in  the  report,  “w'e  are 
mortng  our  ad  spend... so  w^e  can  reach 
users  rta  the  de\ices  they  currently  arc 
using  to  access  content." 

It’s  aviomatic.  ■ 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is 
a  former  nexos- 
paper  editor  and 
Silicon  Vallep 
CEO  TV  ho  7?  me 
senses  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  media  and 
technology  companies.  He  blogs  at 
Reflections  of  a  Neicsosaur  (xmexv. 
nexesosa  ur.blogspot.com). 


If  you  don’t  have  a  clear  idea  of  where  you  are  going, 
then  practice  what  the  experts  call  “pattern  interrup¬ 
tion.”  Break  the  cycle  of  what  you  have  been  doing. 


ship  to  consider. 

Honesty.  Honesty.  Honesty.  Left 
without  the  facts,  any  group  of  em¬ 
ployees  will  make  up  their  own  based 
on  slim  evidence.  Chve  them  the  truth 


But  you’ve  got  to  lead  them.  And  you 
don't  do  that  by  modeling  the  cjaiics. 

Lead  them  somewhere.  “If  you 

don’t  know  where  you  are  going,  then 
any  road  will  take  you  there,”  sings 


business  of  news 


Here  are  10  tips  to  help 
lead  your  newsroom 


What  Will 
2015  Look 
Like  For  You? 


the  Dawes,  my  favorite  band.  Set 
goals — short  and  long-term — and 
measure  your  progress.  If  you  don’t 
have  a  clear  idea  of  where  you  are  go¬ 
ing,  then  practice  what  the  experts  call 
“pattern  interruption.”  Break  the  cycle 
of  what  you  have  been  doing.  Talk  to 
some  people  outside  the  industiy.  Go 
for  a  six  day  hike  in  the  Himalayas. 
Stop  doing  the  same  thing  that  hasn’t 
worked.  Challenge  the  status  c]uo. 
Celebrate  successes.  It’s  important 
not  to  overdo  it,  but  find  appropriate 
celebrations  for  the  good  work  they 
do.  Be  sincere  about  it,  not  obligatoiy. 
When  people  complain  about  pay, 
they’re  usually  complaining  about  lack 
of  recognition. 

Remember  that  for  ail  the 
declines  in  the  industry,  news¬ 
papers  are  still  one  of  the  few 
mediums  that  classify  as  “mass.” 

Even  if  your  household  penetration 
is  down  to  33  percent  in  your  mar¬ 
ket,  you’re  still  producing  a  product 
that  is  purchased  by  one  out  of  every 
three  consumers  in  the  market.  Most 
manufacturers  or  sendee  proGders 
would  kill  for  that  kind  of  market 
share.  There  is  huge  influence  beyond 
the  circulation  number.  Inspire  j'^our 
staff  by  showng  them  of  the  power  of 


!>>■  'rim  CJallaj^her 


A 


s  you  head  into  2015, 

will  this  be  another  year 
in  which  you  tiy  to  slow 
the  race  to  the  bottom':*  Or 


will  it  be  a  year  in  which  you  lead  your 
staff  with  integrity,  honesty  and  a  H- 
sion  of  what  you  can  become'? 

Running  a  successfiil  newspaper 
or  newsroom  these  days  requires  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  the  sundval  skills  of 
Bear  Giydls  and  the  na\dgational  skills 
of  I'erdinand  Magellan. 

As  you  begin  what  likely  ^^dll  be  an¬ 
other  difficult  year  in  the  newspaper 
business,  here  are  10  tenets  of  leader¬ 


about  readereHip  arid  revenue.  Cred¬ 
ibility  matters. 

Combat  cynicism.  Recognize  that 
your  staffs  ctyiicism  is  based  in  the 
depressing  news  about  their  industty. 
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a  local  newspaper. 

Celebrate  the  distribution  and 
the  diversity  of  the  product. 

'I’herc  is  no  product  anywhere  that  is 
delivered  \Nathin  reasonable  proximity 
of  a  doorstep  seven  days  a  week  before 
sunrise  and  offers  local  news,  high 
school  sports  scores,  comics,  colum¬ 
nists,  and  a  temperature  chart  that 
includes  Timbuktu.  If  it  did  not  exist 
and  you  invested  such  a  product,  its 
value  would  be  immense.  We’ve  lost 
that  battle  for  value,  but  the  product 
and  its  deliveiy  are  still  miraculous. 
Talk  about  that  and  remind  your  staff 
and  your  customers  how  truly  awe¬ 
some  a  newspaper  is. 

Never  ostracize  the  outland¬ 
ish.  In  fact,  consider  awards  for  the 
cirizy.  'fhey  might  become  the  key.  If 
you  read  the  biography  of  Steve  Jobs, 
you’ll  understand.  Picture  a  day  in 


the  1990s  when  he  said  he  wanted  to 
build  a  small  de\ice  that  could  hold 
1,000  songs.  Such  outlandish  bril¬ 
liance  might  save  the  industry',  'fhere 
ai'e  young  people  who  joined  your 
newspaper  because  they  had  some 
crazy'  ideas  about  how  to  save  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Listen  to  them. 

Get  better  every  day.  Jack 
McElroy  was  managing  editor  of  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune  when  he  led  us 
on  an  improvement  process  to  make 
one  change  in  the  paper  evety  day.  Big 
or  small,  we  incrementally  improved 
the  product  day-by-day.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  ideas  we  ever  executed.  Jack 
is  now  the  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  and  I  know  he’d  be  glad 
to  talk  about  it. 

Exceed  what  customers  expect. 

I’m  not  talking  about  how  you  answer 
the  phone.  Think  big.  Wliat’s  the  ma-jor 


issue  in  your  community  that's  been 
ignored  by  the  politicians?  Ding  abu.se? 
Hunger?  High  school  dropouts?  Gather 
your  resources  (lus  meager  its  the\'  might 
be)  and  take  it  on.  You  can  still  be  ci  force 
for  good,  and  isn’t  thiit  wh>’  you  got  in 
the  business  to  begin  Arith? 

Forget  the  good  old  days.  I’hey 
weren’t  that  great.  And  now  they’re 
gone.  ■ 

Tim  Gallughcr  is 
president  of  'The  20/20 
Netu'ork,  a  public 
relations  and  strategic 
communications  firm. 
He  is  a  former  Pulitzer 
Prizc-zoin77mg  editor  a?}d publisher  at 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  Star  nezvspapcis.  Reach 
him  at  tim@the2020netxcork.com. 


.•  Re>motivate  your  staff  to  love 

r- 

seilingl 

•  Remove  the  fear  of  cold  calling.. 

■  ^ 

•  Learn  the  ABC  secrets  of 
^upselling. 

•  Own  your  recruitment  marketl 

•  Professionally  overcome 

objections.  -  A 

s? 

Sell  against  the  competition. 
Strengthen  private  party  sales. 

•  Handle  the  most  difficult 

customers. 

•  Redesign  your  Classifieds  for  ^ 

the  21st  Century. 


“There  are  millions  of  dollars 
hiding  in  your  classifieds.  I 

can  show  you  how 
to  get  them.” 


Janet  DeGeorge, 

Sales  trainer  and  consultant 
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How  the  professional 
network  site  has 
evolved  into  an 
important  tool  for 
journalists 

liy  Rob  Tornoe 


Linked 
In 


fdlgital  publishin 


Let’s  face  it— everyone  in 

your  newsroom  probably 
has  an  account  on  Linke- 
dln.  The  site  started  slowly 
back  in  2003,  with  as  little  as  20  new 
members  a  day  logging  on  to  create 
potential  connects  with  other  profes¬ 
sionals.  But  the  little  social  media  site 
luis  done  a  lot  of  growing  up  in  recent 
years,  boasting  over  330  million  users 
in  200  countries,  40  percent  of  whom 
use  the  site  on  a  daily  basis. 

Other  than  tweaking  their  resumes 
and  looking  for  jobs,  w'^hat  are  all  those 
people  doing  on  Linkedin?  More 
importantly,  w'hat  value  does  it  have 
lo  otfer  to  a  reporter  already  bogged 
dowai  with  Twitter  and  Facebook? 

It  turns  out,  as  Linkedin  has  growm 
users,  it  has  also  evolved  into  an  im¬ 
portant  tool  that  has  allowed  journal¬ 
ists  to  break  big  news  stories. 

Former  USA  Today  reporter  Scott 
Martin  decided  to  use  Linkedin  to 
keep  tabs  on  companies  he  w^as  cover¬ 


ing  as  part  of  his  beat.  His  method 
involved  creating  saved  searches  for 
new  job  postings  for  specific  compa¬ 
nies  that  w^ould  ping  him  w'henever  a 
new  job  w'as  advertised. 

Along  comes  Twitter,  one  of  the 
companies  Martin  was  covering, 
w^ho  were  being  dismissive  about  the 
prospect  of  filing  an  IPO.  Quietly,  they 
posted  a  job  opening  for  a  financial 
reporting  manager  w'-ho  could  handle 
filing  the  company’s  preliminary’^  IPO 
document  w'^hen  the  company  w’as 
“ready  to  go  public.” 

Martin  instantly  received  a  notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  job  opening,  and  he  used 
the  information  to  scoop  every’one  on 
Twitter’s  plans. 

Martin  is  far  from  alone.  The  New 
York  Times  broke  the  story’  that 
.IPMorgan’s  corporate  race  site  was 
hacked  thanks  to  Linkedin.  GeekWire 
used  Linkedin  to  first  report  the  news 
about  Apple’s  new’  engineering  office 
in  Seattle.  The  Puget  Sound  Business 


Journal  uncovered  data  that  show’ed 
Amazon  w’as  getting  sei'ious  about  its 
di’one  delivery’ program. 

It’s  not  only  big  national  new’s 
stories  that  have  been  uncovered. 
Amid  news  that  Costco  w’as  consider¬ 
ing  three  sites  for  their  first  location  in 
Mississippi,  Clarion  Ledger  reporter 
Daw’n  Dugle  used  Linkedin  to  find  a 
job  posting  for  an  opening  at  a  Ridge- 
land,  Miss,  location. 

“For  reporters,  it’s  a  must-have 
tool,”  said  May  Chow,  a  former  teleri- 
sion  reporter  who  lanrs  the  Linkedin 
for  Journalists  program.  “You  can  go 
break  the  scoop,  share  the  content,  get 
people  to  contact  you  for  future  scoops 
and  share  insights  into  y’our  job,  all  on 
one  site.” 

So,  w’here  should  you  start?  Prob¬ 
ably  on  your  ow’n  profile  page. 

Linkedin  has  added  a  bevy’  of  new’ 
features  to  make  your  profile  page 
look  professional  and  polished,  w’hich 
could  help  establish  y’our  credibility’ 
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when  chasing  do^^^^  a  stoiy  or  trying  to 
find  sources.  There  are  also  important 
aspects  of  your  profile,  like  the  basic 
sLimmaiy^,  that  Linkedin  s  algorithms 
use  to  pull  keywords  for  search  results. 

It  goes  against  the  nature  of  a  lot  of 
journalists  who  find  self  promotion 
uncomfortable,  but  as  Chow  noted, 
“It’s  a  missed  opportunity  when  a 
reporter  doesn’t  optimize  their  profile, 
whether  it’s  losing  a  source  over  trust 
issues  or  remaining  hidden  from  po¬ 
tential  stoiy  tips  or  ideas.” 

Once  you’ve  gotten  your  feet  wet 
tid>ang  up  your  profile,  the  next  step 
should  be  making  connections  with 
fellow  reporters,  editors  and  potential 
sources.  Chow  said  50  connections  is 
the  ideal  number  to  start,  othentyse 
}'ou  just  won’t  have  enough  contacts  to 
take  full  advantage  of  all  the  tools  the 
site  has  to  offer. 

Fifty’^  should  be  a  relatively  mod¬ 


est  goal  to  attain  for  any  journalists, 
so  once  you’ve  got  them.  I’d  suggest 
giting  Linkedin’s  powerful  search  tool 
a  whirl. 

Linkedin’s  Advanced  People  Search 
allows  you  to  search  profiles  by  com¬ 
pany  name,  keywords,  job  titles  and 
location.  Become  a  premium  member 
(which  reporters  can  do  for  free  for  a 
year  by  taking  Linkedin’s  free  journal¬ 
ist  class)  and  you  can  even  drill  dowm 
those  search  results  into  function, 
seniority  level,  company  size  and 
many  more. 

For  instance,  you  could  look  for  ac¬ 
countants  at  a  local  business  that  may 
give  you  a  potential  scoop  on  a  land 
dealing  or  rumored  business  strategy. 
Limiting  the  job  experience  parameters 
could  help  you  find  a  new  hire  that  may 
be  \\alling  to  reveal  facts  a  spokesperson 
is  reluctant  to.  You  can  even  search  for 
former  employees  who  maj'  be  more 


comfoitable  talking  to  a  repoilcr  than 
cuiTcnt  employees  would. 

“Reporters  can  use  Boolean  strate¬ 
gies  to  narrow  do^^T^  their  searches 
even  more,”  Chow  said,  allowing 
reporters  to  add  and  even  exclude 
ceitain  kewords  create  the  perfect 
search  for  you  to  drill  down  on  the 
specific  expert  or  contact  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for. 

Searches  aren’t  just  usefiil  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  tech  reporters  following  a 
particular  beat  or  company.  Using 
Linkedin  to  find  local  experts  and 
sources  during  a  breaking  news  event, 
like  a  train  derailment  or  industrial 
accident,  could  be  highly  useful  to  a 
reporter  on  a  tight  deadline. 

Linkedin  also  gives  you  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  save  searches,  like  Martin 
did  with  Twitter,  wiien  you  have  a 
specific  beat  or  business  you’re  tiy- 
ing  to  keep  track  of.  Imagine  being  a 
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Join  us  -  Feb.  21  &  22,  2015,  Marriott  Marquis  Atlanta 

2015  Inland  Family  Owners  & 

Next  Generation  Leadership  Conference 


Newspaper  Family  Ties  in  a  Time  of  Links  and  Likes 


Inland  Press  Foundation  presents  the 

Family  Owners  and  Next  Generation  Leadership  Conference 

February  21  &  22,  2015  at  the  Marriott  Marquis  Atlanta 


In  the  newspaper  industry,  only  Inland  offers  a 
gathering  exclusively  for  family  owners.  That's  why 
the  Family  Owners  and  Next  Generation  Leadership 
Conference  is  so  important  in  sharing  experiences  of 
the  current  generation  of  owners  and  shaping  visions 
of  the  successor  generation. 

A  timely,  relevant  and  exciting  program 
awaits  family  owners  in  Atlanta 

Concurrent  sessions: 

Successors  Generation  Leadership  Discussion 
Incumbent  Generation  Leadership  Discussion 

These  always-popular  sessions  provide  the  perfect  opportunity 
for  the  current  generation  of  newspaper  owners  and  their 
successor  generation  to  talk  candidly  among  themselves  in  a 
closed-door,  off-the-record  discussion. 

New  this  year:  Topics  that  come  up  at  these  morning 
sessions  will  be  addressed— and  solutions  offered— at 
an  all-generations  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 


Ownership  Has  its  Privileges— But  What’s  Appropriate? 

This  session  will  facilitate  a  candid  discussion  of  the  delicate 
balance  between  meeting  ownership's  financial  needs  and 
managing  responsibly  in  a  transforming  industry. 

Councils,  Charters  and  Boards:  Finding  the  Right 
Corporate  Structure 

Learn  what  it  takes  to  structure  a  sustainable  family  business. 

Welcome  to  the  Family:  Recruiting  Talent 

Finding,  hiring  and  nurturing  the  next  generation  of  talent  is  a 
constant  challenge  for  family-owned  businesses,  especially  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Getting  Buy-in  From  Your  Passive  Shareholders: 
Diversification  Strategies  for  These  Times 

Hear  from  owners  who  have  successfully  increased  shareholder 
value  and  rekindled  owner  enthusiasm  through  a  variety  of 
investment  strategies  in  the  non-newspaper  and  newspaper  fields. 

Open  to  Suggestions:  Finding  Solutions  for  Concerns 
Across  the  Generations 

Facilitators  will  be  ready  with  best  practices  tactics  and  strategies 
to  find  solutions  that  meet  the  concerns  that  arise  at  the 
Incumbent  and  Successor  Generation  meetings. 


Stay  engaged. 
Find  solutions. 
Move  forward. 
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tech  reporter  Ihdng  in  Philadelphia 
and  keeping  tabs  on  all  of  Comcast’s 
moves,  or  following  the  business 
beat  in  Omaha  and  getting  auto¬ 
matic  updates  about  jobs  Berkshire 
Hathaway  just  posted? 

Another  way  to  use  Linkedin  to 
gather  sources  is  to  join  a  specific 
group  for  your  industry'  or  the  beat 
you  cover.  Linkedin  allows  users  to 
join  up  to  50  groups,  and  once  you’re  a 
member,  you  can  contact  other  mem¬ 
bers  directly,  regardless  if  you  have  no 
other  connection  ^vith  them,  a  service 
Linkedin  normally  charges  for. 

Similar  to  Facebook,  Linkedin  has 
company  pages  that  can  help  promote 
the  organization.  But  where  Linkedin 
differs  is  the  emphasis  it  places  on 
promoting  the  journalists  working  for 
an  organization,  which  simultaneously 
helps  establish  a  reporter’s  credibility 


and  helps  the  newspaper  promote  the 
content  they  create.  It  can  also  say  a 
lot  to  potential  recruits  considering 
appljdng  for  an  opening. 

USA  Today  used  their  Linkedin 
company  page  to  promote  their  effort 
on  Make  a  Difference  Day,  eventu¬ 
ally  assembling  more  than  6,200 
food  packs  they  distributed  to  hungiy' 
children  near  their  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Virginia. 

“B)'  letting  your  readers  know  who 
the  company  is,  it  humanizes  the  by¬ 
line,”  Chow  said.  “Not  only  does  it  help 
promote  the  brand,  it  helps  highlight 
the  people  behind  USA  Today.” 

Ill  addition,  media  companies  can 
also  use  Linkedin  like  any  other  social 
media  tool,  promoting  stories  and 
driving  traffic  to  their  websites.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  more  than 
330,000  followers  on  Linkedin,  and 
while  that  may  pale  in  comparison 


to  their  followers  on  l^'acebook  and 
Twitter,  it’s  still  a  significant  chunk 
of  potential  eyeballs  they  can  bring  to 
their  content. 

Yes,  Linkedin  is  yet  another  social 
media  platform  that  promises  to  suck 
away  your  time,  but  if  you  want  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  curv'e,  it  may  be  a  great 
time  to  giv'e  it  another  chance.  At  the 
v'eiy  least,  it  could  open  up  doors  for 
your  reporting,  not  to  mention  a  po¬ 
tential  new  job  offer.  Not  that  I  would 
mention  that  to  your  bosses.  ■ 

Rob  Tornoe  Is 
a  cartoonist 
and  columnist 
for  Editor  and 
Publisher.  Reach 
him  at  rohtomoe(a) 
gmail.com. 
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Congrats  from  the  chid 


We  afre^pleased^to^havetrepresented  Boston  Globe 
Media  Panneirs,  Wlck;Communlbations»  Times^hamrock 
^  Commiinioation^'and  American^Cbnsblidated  Media, 

.  among  others;  In  these  transactions;. 
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BY  W.  ERIC  SCHULT 


USER  GROUPS 
ADAPT  TO  NEW 
REALITIES 

Shared  knowledge  still  brings 
important  production  benefits 

Even  as  discretionary  expenses  wither  on  the  vine  and  newspa¬ 
pers  redirect  scant  resources  to  more  fruitful,  revenue-generating  pros¬ 
pects,  there’s  still  a  valid  case  for  preser\ing  a  smallish  budget  line  item 
that  may  have  gone  unspent  a  few  years  in  a  row. 


It’s  probably  tucked  into  a  travel  or 
employee  development  account  of  the 
production  budget  and  titled  “[Ven¬ 
dor]  Users  Group.”  Substitute  “Met¬ 
ro,”  “KBA,”  “manroland,”  “BURT,” 
“Muller,”  in  the  place  of  [Vendor]  and 
you’ll  have  pinpointed  the  line  item  in 
question.  If  it’s  been  purged  in  a  pre\i- 
ous  round  of  budget  cuts,  consider 
restoring  it  in  2015. 

It  represents  an  increasingly  rare 
opportuniU'  to  keep  key  production 
personnel  attuned  to  developments 
in  the  industry,  connected  wth  their 
peers  and  vendors,  and  informed 
about  the  common  interests  and  chal- 
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lenges  they  share. 

What’s  different  for  many  papers 
now  is  that  their  expertise  in  certain 
equipment  and  technologies  has 
been  thinned  by  attrition.  “Over  the 
years,  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  people  with  a 
lot  of  knowledge  [that  have]  left  the 
industrj^,’’  said  Al\an  Nesmith,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Tampa  Bay  (Fla.) 
Times  and  a  board  member  for  the 
Metro  Users  Group  (MUG). 

Retirement  and  staff  reductions 
have  taken  a  toll  on  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  institutional  knowledge, 
while  scaled-back  investments  in 
training  have  inhibited  the  replenish¬ 
ment  of  those  lost  resources. 

Even  for  papers  with  veteran  press¬ 
room,  packaging  and  maintenance 
managers,  the  terrain  has  changed 
around  them— in  some  cases  dramati¬ 
cally — if  they  haven’t  attended  a  user 
group  conference  in  the  past  few  years 
or  found  another  means  of  sta>dng  up- 
to-date  on  developments. 

Tom  Letto,  general  manager  and 
regional  director  of  publishing  ser\aces 
for  Gannett’s  central  region  (based 
at  The  Courier -Jornnial  in  Louisville, 
Ky.)  and  a  board  member  of  the  KBA 
Users  Group,  said,  “The  main  issue 
we’re  all  haNang  today  is  electronics.” 
End-of-life  issues  for  components  in 
KBA’s  shaftless  presses  have  become 
a  near-term  or  immediate  concern. 
“Parts  don’t  have  the  same  lifespan  as 
[those  in]  shafted  presses,”  he  said, 
and  some  applications  need  to  be 
replaced  because  they  run  on  operat¬ 
ing  systems  that  are  no  longer  being 
supported. 

Annual  user  group  conferences 
pro\ide  a  venue  for  interactions 
between  vendors  and  their  user  base 
that  are  more  comprehensive  and  ef¬ 
ficient,  both  for  the  vendors  and  their 
newspaper  customers,  than  occasional 
vendor  site  \isits  at  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  users  run  the  meeting  and  lam 
the  agenda,”  said  Bruce  Richardson, 
national  sales  manager  of  KBA’s  Web 


presses  di\asion.  “We’re  commit¬ 
ted  as  a  vendor  to  assist  with  it.”  He 
and  Stefan  Prohaska,  the  company’s 
technical  services  director,  engage  the 
officers  of  the  user  group  in  a  dialogue 
to  provide:  sponsorship  for  various 
events;  speakers  to  address  questions 
about  the  company’s  direction  and  its 
relationships  \vith  various  partners; 
and  technical  expertise  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  open  panel  discussions,  and 
closed-session  interactions  with 
customers  to  resolve  any  service  issues 
that  come  up. 

For  Kiisty  Gerrj^,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  Omaha  World-Herald  and 
president  of  the  manroland  Users 
Group,  one  of  the  primary  benefits  of 


technologies  or  industiy^  trends  affect¬ 
ing  the  user  group  members,  but  the 
sales  pitches  of  third-parU' vendors  are 
kept  at  arm’s  length  from  the  pro¬ 
grammed  meeting  sessions. 

“We  don’t  w'ant  to  make  [the 
meeting  sessions]  a  selling  platform 
[for  third-paiiy'  vendors].  Do  it  at 
the  booth,”  Nesmith  said,  explaining 
mug’s  philosophy  about  keeping 
the  sessions  educational  and  prod¬ 
uct  agnostic.  He  said  if  a  third-part>’ 
vendor  did  a  presentation,  it  w'ould  be 
about  the  subject  matter — not  a  tool  or 
software  he’s  trying  to  sell. 

In  recent  years,  it’s  been  a  struggle 
for  users  groups  to  regain  their  footing 
after  the  industry  stumbled  in  2009. 


(Left)  Alvin  Nesmith, 
production  manager  of 
the  Tampa  Bay  (Fla.) 

Times  and  a  board 
member  for  the  Metro 
Users  Group  (MUG). 

(Right)  Kristy  Gerry, 
director  of  produc¬ 
tion  at  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  and  president 
of  the  manroland 
Users  Group. 

these  annual  meetings  between  the 
vendors  and  their  users  is  identifying 
problems  that  are  “common  across  the 
customer  base... We  all  have  the  same 
or  similar  equipment,”  she  said.  Un¬ 
derstanding  w'hether  a  phenomenon  is 
unique  to  a  site,  or  else  a  ^videspread 
issue,  pro\ides  the  vendor  actionable 
feedback  to  expedite  resolution. 

To  vaiydng  degrees,  user  groups 
commonly  open  their  annual  confer¬ 
ences  to  third-party  vendors  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  user  participation. 
Event  registration  and  meals  are 
often  free,  and  user  group  members 
have  only  travel  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  expenses  with  which  to  concern 
themselves.  Third-part>^  vendors  are 
afforded  booths  on  a  showToom  floor 
to  sell  their  products  and  serxices,  and 
may  be  inxnted  to  participate  in  panel 
discussions  or  speak  as  e.xperts  on  new 


The  manroland  Users  Group,  for 
example,  suspended  its  conference 
that  year,  but  managed  to  resume  with 
a  scaled-down  event  in  2010,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gerrx'.  Where  once  the  group 
hosted  a  multiple-day  conference, 
rotating  between  member  sites  each 
year,  it  now  co-locates  a  single-day 
event  in  conjunction  xvith  the  annual 
Graph  Expo  in  Chicago.  The  confer¬ 
ence  is  down  to  about  25  attendees 
from  its  heyday  of  100-plus  earlier  in 
the  aughts,  but  that’s  at  least  partly 
because  “a  lot  of  sites  used  to  send 
multiple  people,”  she  said.  With  travel 
budgets  curtailed,  the  trend  has  been 
that  “front-line  folks:  hands-on  guys, 
maintenance  people”  are  staying  home 
and  it’s  mostly  the  operations  execu¬ 
tives  w^ho  have  been  attending. 

Rather  than  suspend  their  annual 
conferences  w^hile  the  industry'  w^as 
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in  the  worst  of  its  doldrums,  the  KBA 
and  Metro  Users  Groups  resorted  to 
\  iilual  webinar  formats  in  2009  and 
2010,  respeetively. 

“It  would  have  been  irresponsible 
for  us  not  to  keep  that  going,”  Letto 
said.  “It’s  not  something  you  can  just 
walk  away  from.”  The  users  have  “a 
huge  investment  with  KBA.”  \\niile 
he  considers  the  twn-day  w^ebinar  a 
successful  event  and  a  wnrthwiiile 
I'xercise  in  communications,  he  ac- 
knowiedges  he  loses  the  face-to-face, 
wiiich  hits  a  lot  of  value. 

The  KBA  Users  Group  subsequent¬ 
ly  co-located  with  Graph  Expo  for  a 

year,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  resumed 
the  site-to-site 
rotation  that 
w'as  more  popu- 

Richard  Danze, 
director  of  op¬ 
erations,  Newark 
Star-Ledger, 

Acting  President, 
International 
Newspaper  Group. 


lar  with  its  members.  Attendance  has 
improved  with  a  condensed,  two-day 
format  at  member  sites,  Letto  said. 

The  group’s  most  recent  conferences 
w'^ere  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  in  2013  and  Lou- 
is\ille,  Ky.  in  2014,  with  42  members 
(e.xcluding  vendors)  attending  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  group’s  2015  event  is  planned 
for  Kansas  City  in  the  fall. 

Similar  to  the  experience  of  the 
inanroland  Users  Group,  the  delega¬ 
tions  that  used  to  travel  from  each 
KBA  paper  to  the  annual  conference 
have  dwindled.  “There  w^ais  a  time  w^e’d 
get  multiple  people  from  a  site  attend¬ 
ing  an  event,”  Letto  said.  “That  kind  of 
w'^ent  by  the  w'ayside.” 

The  KBA  users,  how^ever,  subse¬ 
quently  jiut  into  practice  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  pre-conference  questionnaire 
that  helps  attendees  gather  input  from 
their  operators,  electricians  and  me¬ 
chanics  w'ho  are  not  able  to  attend.  In 
this  w^ay,  their  questions  and  concerns 
may  be  addressed  before  and  during 
the  event.  Letto  said  it  was  an  idea 
that  arose  from  a  prexious  conference. 

He  said  KBA  receives  really  good 
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Both  manroland  and  ING  User  Groups  co¬ 
locate  at  Graph  Expo  in  Chicago. 

feedback  from  its  users.  For  example, 
one  idea  that  came  out  of  a  users 
meeting  w^as  the  creation  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  parts  inventory^  that  lists  spare 
components  user  group  members  in 
North  America  keep  in  stock.  This  list 
enables  fellow  members  to  cooperate 
in  emergencies  to  share  parts  rather 
than  w^ait  for  replacements  from  KBA 
in  Europe.  An  additional  user  group 
suggestion  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  a  la  cart  list  of  components 
a  customer  can  pick  and  choose  to  be 
covered  by  KBA  semce  contract. 

Another  group  that  has  gone  the 
gamut  from  suspending  to  co-locating 
to  rotating  its  annual  conference  is  the 
Muller  Martini  (MMA)  Users  Group, 
w^hich  finally  settled  on  hosting  at  the 
vendor’s  manufacturing  facility  in  Al- 
lentowm.  Pa.  Its  nexl  meeting  is  May  7 
to  9.  Most  group  members  are  users  of 
MMA’s  SLS  product  line  of  post-press 
inserting  equipment,  w'hich  includes 
the  SLS-1000,  SLS-2000  and  SLS- 
3000.  Cathy  Roberts,  a  parts  specialist 
for  MMA  and  representative  for  the 
company  on  the  user  group’s  board  of 
directors,  said  Allentoxvn  w^as  selected 
because  many  of  the  company’s  re¬ 
sources  W'as  located  there. 

Tlie  group,  which  will  have  its  25th 
conference  in  2015,  had  close  to  200 
attendees  during  its  peak,  and  after  the 
economic  sw'oon,  it  is  starting  to  climb 
again,  to  55  at  its  last  conference. 

BURT  Technologies  tikes  tlie  opposite 
tack  imd  sends  almost  ex'etyone  from  the 
company— that’s  eight  employees — to 
pmticipate  in  the  annual  BURT  Usere 
Group  (BUG)  conference  that  moves  from 
site-to-site,  according  to  Colleen  B>Tium, 
BURTs  operations  manager. 

The  group’s  adxisorx'  board  coordi¬ 
nates  and  \isits  with  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  on  different  produc¬ 
tion  floors.  The  company’s  packaging 
and  distribution  software  is  in  use 
at  70  new'spaper  sites.  “We’re  veiy 
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fortunate  to  keep  this  going,”  BjTium  said.  “We’ve  had  a  few 
lapses  (in  2008-09)  and  we’re  keeping  our  fingers  crossed.” 

Assuming  you’ve  done  a  Google  search  and  you  already 
know  your  vendors’  users  groups  have  gone  defunct  or 
don’t  exist,  there  are  still  some  great  options  for  your  pa¬ 
per’s  production/operations  professionals  to  netsvork  with 
their  industry  peers. 

One  of  them  is  the  International  Newspaper  Group 
(ING),  an  organization  comprised  of  newspaper  operations 
executives  and  a  broad  range  of  industry'  suppliers.  While 
not  technically  a  user  group,  because  it  isn’t  associated  with 
a  specific  vendor  and  the  needs  of  its  customers,  ING  does, 
however,  share  with  user  groups  the  purpose  of  providing 
its  newspaper  members  a  venue  for  exchanging  informa¬ 
tion  and  best  practices  and  fostering  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  latest  technology  and  processes  impacting 
newspaper  and  print  production. 

ING  hosts  an  annual  conference  that  is  co-located  with 
Graph  Expo.  Rich  Danze,  director  of  operations  at  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  and  acting  president  of  the  group, 
said,  “We’re  completely  separate  entities,  but  we  hook  onto 
Graph  Expo  at  the  start.”  The  group  runs  meetings  the 
Saturday  prior. 

Although  vendors  are  involved  in  and  are  members 
of  the  group,  the  conference  is  product- agnostic.  “We 
don’t  allow  a  vendor  to  speak  at  our  conference  if  they’re 
promoting  a  product,”  Danze  said.  “We  know  it’s  in  their 
DNA  to  self-promote  [but]  their  message  can’t  be  an  ad 
campaign...  In  the  last  couple  of  years,  it  was  a  conscious 
decision  of  the  board  to  use  vendors  in  an  educational  role, 
[helping  explain]  shifts  in  technology'.” 

Co-locating  the  conference  with  Graph  Expo,  how'ever, 
had  at  least  one  draw'back,  w'hen  the  most  recent  meet¬ 
ing  happened  to  coincide  with  an  infamous  arson  fire  at 
a  Chicago-area  air  traffic  control  center,  interfering  with 
group  members’  travel  arrangements,  including  Danze’s 
own.  Nonetheless,  the  meeting  drew  l60  attendees.  “We 
think  [the  venue]  still  senses  our  best  interests,”  he  said. 

The  Metro  Users  Group,  too— despite  its  original  focus  to 
sei’ve  Goss  Metro  (double-wide,  double-round)  new'spaper 
customer— has  broadened  the  scope  of  its  annual  confer¬ 
ence  (held  May  28-30  in  Tampa,  Fla.)  to  support  all  com¬ 
ers.  Any  newspaper  delegate,  regardless  of  the  make,  model 
or  configuration  of  press,  is  welcome.  Even  competing  press 
vendors  and  their  users  groups  may  participate  and  arrange 
for  breakout  sessions  of  their  owm.  Sessions  for  users  of 
single-wade  presses  and  post-press  equipment  users  are 
also  emasioned.  ■ 

VV.  Eric  Schult  is  the  operations  director  at  The  Fayette¬ 
ville  (N.C.)  Obsen'er.  Contact  him  on  Linkedln.com  or  at 
sch  ulte  @fayo  bserver.  com. 


3  QUESTIONS  WITH... 

y 

Lisa  Hurm,  director 
of  operations  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


What  has  been  your  greatest  challenge  and 
how  did  you  overcome  it? 

I  have  been  leading  a  project  to  install  a  brand-new 
printing  press  into  a  newly  acquired  building  and 
combine  all  of  our  operations  into  that  facility.  We 
had  been  operating  out  of  one  of  the  most  antiquated 
newspaper  facilities  in  the  U.S.  We  were  still  printing  on 
letterpress  equipment  and  had  multiple  inefficiencies. 
Installing  new  press  equipment  and  combining  all  of  our 
operations  under  one  roof  was  just  part  of  the  challenge. 
Even  more  challenging  was  moving  people  and  changing 
culture.  We  have  a  heavily  unionized  workforce  ^vith 
work  practices  that  had  been  in  place  for  decades. 

Lines  were  literally  painted  on  the  floor  to  indicate 
jurisdiction.  When  we  moved  everyone  into  the  new 
facility,  we  wanted  to  leave  a  lot  of  those  “bad  habits” 
behind.  We  went  live  on  Sept.  8  last  year  and  continue  to 
actively  keep  change  as  part  of  our  new  culture. 


Where  do  you  see  the  future  of  print 
production? 

Pittsburgh  is  still  a  very  good  region  for  print.  But 
even  as  the  more  traditional  print  circulation  for  the 
masses  continues  to  decline,  we  are  seeing  more  requests 
for  specialized  niche  publications  that  target  specific 
groups  or  areas.  These  print  publications  are  popular 
for  advertisers  and  readers,  and  often  are  paired  ^vith  a 
website  or  other  digital  component. 


What  printing  technologies  are  you  most 
excited  about? 

Everyone  talks  about  digital,  but  for  newspapers,  that 
technology  has  little  application  in  its  current  state.  We 
need  speed  and  quality.  With  all  of  the  consolidations, 
and  more  to  come,  newspaper  sites  that  want  to  stay 
printing  will  likely  need  to  make  investments  in  their 
equipment.  They  need  to  print  fast,  change  over  fast  and 
have  the  ty'pe  of  post-press  equipment  to  get  the  product 
out  the  door.  Many  of  our  vendors  are  developing 
smaller,  faster  equipment  to  meet  those  needs. 


Lisa  Hurm  started  working  in  the  newspaper  industry  24 
years  ago  as  a  prepress  artist  while  still  attending  college. 
She  worked  for  Gannett  for  nine  years  and  traveled  to  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  She  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  in  1998, 
and  as  its  director  of  operations,  she  oversees  the  production, 
distribution,  transportation,  and  IT  departments. 
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magine  this;  It’s  Super  Bowl- J 
Su nday,  and  you  and  you r  '  ^ 
football  buddies  are  watching 
the  biggest  game,  of  the  year 
along  with  millions-of  other 
sports  fans  around^ the  country;^® 
But  maybe  you're -like  me^. 
a ndi  you  j ust  watcfefof  thel 
commerGials.  What  if  in  between 
zivertisemehts  for  beer,  cars  and 
o  chipsivthis  image  appears? 


'  The  sim  is  baEdyiising  over  theho- 
rizon.  Apair  ofheaidlig^ts  iQuminates 
a  suburtiaii  stiwt  and  a  delivery 
person  tosses  a  rolled-up  newspaper 
ontothe^ontpprchofahouse.  In¬ 
side,  the  sound  cat  Aes  the  attention  of 
an  adorablergolden  retriever  vdip  slips 
throu^  the  doggie  doorto  retrieve 
the  newspaper.  Later,  the fanu^^_ 
seen  sitting  ^  the  dining  tabWe^^ 
breahfast  and  going  over  the  new^i- 
per.  Dad  scans  the  sports  page,  JMora 


cli^  coupons  and  the  kids  lau^  at  the 


comics.  Whde  a  moring  instnimentaL 
score  plays,  w^-see  othera  staiting  their  day  with  their  news;  a  commuter  sitting  on  a.sub- 
way  train  scroUing^oug^  his  newsfeed  on  his  tablet;  an  elderly  couple  trading  their  fe- 
yorite  newspaper«©pt3¥ih^as;t^  drink  their  coffee  at  their  favorite  diner;  acoU^  student 
watching  a  news”video  on  her  smaxtphone;.RDbert  Downey  Jr.  shaidngJiis  head  (or  maybe- 
patting  hdrnselfon-theback)  as  he  reads  the  reviews  on  his  latest  movie.  As  the  commercial 
fades  to  black,  these  wordsilash  on  the  screen:  In  print  andonline  f  ReadNewspapers. 

Cute  dog?  Check.  CelebrityappearanceP  Check.  A  strongmessage  with  an  opportunity 


r 
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to  go  social?  Check.  Come  Monday 
morning,  people  wll  be  asking  each 
other,  “Did  you  see  the  newspaper 
commercial?” 

Now  you  know  why  I  iisked  you  to 
use  your  imagination  at  the  beginning 
of  this  stoiy.  A  commercial  for  the 
newspaper  industrt'  during  the  Super 
Bowl,  the  telewsion  meccafor  market¬ 
ing?  It’s  a  far  off  dream,  considering 
t  he  hefty  price  tag.  The  Washington 
Post  reported  last  year  that  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  a  30-second  commercial 
tluring  the  Super  Bowl  was  about  S4 
million. 

But  my  Super  Bowl  commercial  is 


If  we  want  people  to  see 
the  newspaper  industry 
as  something  Innovative, 
perhaps  launching  a  cam¬ 
paign  with  cartoons  under 
the  slogan  “Smart  is  the 
new  sexy”  wasn’t  the  best 
way  to  do  it. 


jiust  one  scenario.  Locally,  newspapers 
have  been  thinking  of  great  and  cre¬ 
ative  ways  to  promote  their  brand,  but 
when  it  comes  to  marketing  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  on  a  national  level, 
the  ball  has  been  dropped.  For  ever}' 
“Print  isn’t  dead”  headline  newspapers 
run,  there’s  at  least  five  “So-and-so 
newspaper  reports  declining  revenue, 
numerous  layoffs.”  It  would  be  easy  to 
pick  up  the  shovel  and  start  digging 
the  grave  for  newspapers,  but  before 


we  prepare  for  the  wake,  let’s  take  a 
moment  to  breathe  new  life  into  the 
industry  and  I'eintroduce  ourselves  to 
the  public. 

GET  THE  MESSAGE  OUT 

In  2011,  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  introduced  a  cam¬ 
paign  called  “Smart  is  the  new 
sexy.”  According  to  the  NAA,  the  ads 
were  meant  to  “speak  to  the  timeless 
merits  of  newspaper  journalism,  news¬ 
papers  as  vehicles  for  sa\'vy  shoppers, 
and  the  community  insights  and  infor¬ 
mation  that  newspapers  prortde.”  The 
campaign  featured  print  ads  which 
included  QK  codes  to  encourage  us¬ 
ers  to  share  their  connections  with 
newspapers,  and  the  NAA  encouraged 
newspapers  to  engage  wdth  consumers 
\da  social  media. 

The  campaign  was  meant  to  create  a 
“national  dialogue,”  instead  there  was 
backlash  from  members  of  the  media. 
“(The  ad)  features  a  skinny  (geeky?) 
young  woman  with  green  hair  and 
glasses  sitting  at  a  table  wth  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Does  she  look  smart  or  sex}'  to 
you?  If  so,  you  need  to  get  out  more,” 
said  John  Hamer,  creator  of  the  TAO 
of  Journalism.  Even  here  aXE^P,  we 
were  disappointed  with  the  NAA’s 
execution  to  market  the  industry'. 

If  we  want  people  to  see  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  as  something  innova¬ 
tive,  perhaps  launching  a  campaign 
Ntyth  cartoons  under  the  slogan  “Smart 
is  the  new  sexy”  wasn’t  the  best  way  to 
do  it. 

Take  a  look  at  the  American  Li¬ 
brary'  Association’s  Read  campaign, 
tydien  ALA  Graphics  was  created 
in  the  niid-1970s,  it  created  post¬ 
ers  and  bookmarks  to  coincide  with 
National  Library' Week.  In  addition, 
ALA  produced  and  placed  radio  public 
seiA'ice  announcements  \\ith  the  help 
of  celebrities,  and  there  wer’e  pi'int  ads 


and  media  interviews.  According  to  an 
American  Libraries  magazine  article 
\witten  by  Pegg}'  Barber,  former  ALA 
associate  executive  director  of  com¬ 
munications,  the  first  Read  poster 
debuted  in  1980  and  featured  Mickey 
Mouse  reading  by  a  fire.  From  there, 
the  Read  series  was  born. 

Read  posters  have  featured  the  likes 
of  Snoopy,  actor  Orlando  Bloom,  and 
most  recently,  musical  artist  Taylor 
S^^'iff;.  According  to  Barber,  “Every 
ALA  Read  poster  featured  original  il¬ 
lustration  or  photography  and  none  of 
the  celebrities  ask  for  a  dime  for  their 
participation.” 

Current  ALA  Graphics  direc¬ 
tor  Rachel  Johnson  said  new  Read 
posters  come  out  every'  year.  “We  do 
our  research  and  see  who  is  an  avid 
reader,  and  then  we  reach  out  to  see 
if  they  would  be  willing  to  participate. 
Celebrities  get  to  pick  their  o^^'n  book 
for  the  photo  shoot,  and  sometimes 
they  bring  their  O'wn  copy.” 

Over  the  years,  the  Read  logo  and 
design  has  evolved  (and  ALA  even 
tried  a  Listen  campaign  marketing 
audio  books),  but  Johnson  said  the 
main  points  are  still  there:  the  familiar 
Read  brand  pictured  wth  the  celeb¬ 
rity  holding  a  book.  “That  has  stayed 
constant,”  she  said. 

Although  ALA  has  trademarked 
Read  when  it  comes  to  “posters 
intended  ^^ith  encouraging  read¬ 
ing,”  Johnson  said  she  could  see  a 
similar  marketing  campaign  wth  the 


newspaper 
industry'. 
\^^^}'  not 


>  Dorie  Clark, 
author  of  “Re¬ 
inventing  You: 
Define  Your 
Brand,  Imagine 
Your  Future” 
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your  library 


►  Karen  Post,  author  of  “Brand  Turnaround' 


find  well-known  new^spaper  readers 
W'ho  wnuld  be  willing  to  participate 
in  a  promotional  photo  shoot,  and 
then  place  the  images  in  places  where 
people  read  them,  such  as  coffee 
shops  and  subw'ay  trains? 

•Johnson  admits  libraries  have  been 
affected  by  the  economy,  but  the  goal 
of  Read  is  to  get  people  to  the  librar>^ 
and  show'  them  “a  library'  is  more  than 
just  books.  It’s  about  information,  an 
access  to  computers... there’s  so  many 
things  you  can  do  there.  ” 

Sounds  familiar,  doesn’t  it? 


FIND  YOUR  IDENTITY 

With  more  and  more  choices 
on  how'  audiences  can 
choose  to  receive  their 
new's,  new'spapers  need  to  find  w'ho 
they  are  and  appeal  to  that  market, 
said  Karen  Post,  author  of  “Brand 
'rurnaround.” 

“WHiat  is  their  personalitv'?”  she 
said.  “New'spapers  need  to  add  a 
human  personality  and  realize  that 
great  brands  can’t  be  everything  to 
every'one.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  create 
sub-brands,  like  sports,  lifestyle,  and 
investigative... there’s  the  mother 
brand,  and  there  are  the  children  of 
the  brand.” 

Post  encouraged  new'spapers  to 
take  advantage  of  these  brands. 
“Co-brand  wath  others  outside  the 
industry',”  she  said.  “For  example,  take 
a  lifestyle  brand  and  partner  it  w'ith  a 


fashion  brand  like  Tory'  Burch.  Lever¬ 
age  on  the  success  of  those  brands 
and  expose  y'ourself  to  a  different 
audience.” 

Branding  expert  and  author  of  “Re 
inventing  You:  Define  Your  Brand, 
Imagine  Your  Future”  Dorie  Clark 
said  what  used  to  make  new'spapers 
stand  out  w'as  its  location. 


>  Read  posters,  such  as  this  one  featuring  ac¬ 
claimed  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma,  is  used  to  promote 
libraries.  (Used  with  permission  from  the 
American  Library  Association) 
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“Newspapers  used  to  be  protected 
by  their  rej^ional  boundaries,  but  now 
tbe  Internet  has  opened  doors.  People 
in  California  can  now  read  about 
what’s  going  on  in  Boston,”  she  said. 
“Wdiat  makes  you  different?  It’s  not 
al)out  your  geography  ainanore.  You 
need  unique  content.” 

If  newspajiers  are  looking  for  star 
power  to  promote  the  industry,  they 
only  have  to  look  inside  their  news- 
ro<nn.  “Newspapers  should  celebrate 
their  columnists  who  have  created 
a  strong  personal  brand,”  Post  said, 
"'fhe  opportunities  and  resources  are 
already  there.  You  just  need  to  support 
them.  Don’t  underestimate  the  power 


of  speaking  engagements  and  co¬ 
branding.  Ramp  up  your  identity  wth 
something  thoughtffil  instead  of  just 


your  colum¬ 
nist’s  photo 
and  byline  in 
the  paper.” 

As  more 
newspapers 
shift  gears  to 

►  Vin  Farrell, 
global  chief 
content  officer, 
Havas  Worldwide 


drive  into  the  digital  realm,  and  we  see 
more  media  organizations  erase  the 
word  “paper”  from  their  brand,  what 
becomes  of  the  name? 

“News  is  not  outdated,  but  the  word 
paper  is,”  Clark  said.  “They  should 
focus  more  on  the  news  part... the 
conception  hasn’t  faltered,  but  the 
execution  has.” 

Post  said,  “Rebranding  with  a  new'^ 
name  can  often  be  an  excellent  strat¬ 
egy  as  it  gives  the  brand  a  reason  and 
opportunity  to  connect  to  the  market 
and  make  a  splash.  Plus  it  can  ser\'e 
as  a  new'  positioning  element  if  the 
name  better  reflects  their  distinction. 
In  light  of  many  big  brands  making 
a  change  that  backfired,  it’s  always 
a  good  idea  to  test  and  socialize  the 
proposed  change  before  fully  com¬ 
mitting  to  it.” 

New'spapers  should  also  embrace 
its  multiplatform  identity.  They  have 
to  remember  they’re  no  longer  just 
in  the  print  business.  Vin  Farrell, 
global  chief  content  officer  with 
Havas  Worldwide,  said  new'spapers 
should  take  a  look  at  w'hat  happened 
with  Kodak.  “They  created  the  first 
digital  camera  (in  the  late-1970s),  but 
they  failed  to  acknowiedge  that  they 
were  also  an  imaging  company,  not 
just  a  film  company.”  Because  of  that, 
companies  like  Canon  and  Nikon  were 
able  to  sw'oop  in. 

BE  DISRUPTIVE 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe  now,  but 
print  may  one  day  be  a  dismptive 
media  force.  Before  Bob  Provost 
began  teaching  at  Rutgers  Business 
School  in  New'ark,  N.J.,  he  spent  nine 
years  as  director  of  marketing  with  the 
Star-Ledp;er  and  three  decades  with 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union.  Pro¬ 
vost  said  newspapers  face  marketing 
cliallenges  in  tw'o  w'ays:  with  advertis¬ 
ers  and  with  consumers. 


>  (Left)  Bob  Provost,  Distinguished  Execu- 
tive-ln  Residence,  Rutgers  Business  School 


>  (Right)  Bill  Day,  executive  director,  Frank 
N.  Magid  Associates,  Inc. 


“Wliat  made  us  stand  out  at  the 
Star-Ledger  w'ere  our  print  offerings,” 
he  said.  “That  gave  us  a  competitive 
advantage  as  more  media  companies 
headed  tow'ard  digital  offerings.  By 
offering  print,  w'e  w'ere  offering  some¬ 
thing  different.  Print  also  offer  a  level 
a  trust.. .it’s  about  the  institution.” 

Provost  said,  “We  need  to  share 
we  are  a  multimedia  company.  That 
people  are  reading  us  on  computers, 
tablets  and  in  print... w'e  undeiwalue 
ourselves  and  the  power  of  reach  and 
know'ledge  w'e  have  wdth  our  audi¬ 
ence. ..If  you  think  about  it,  people 
always  say,  ‘I  w'as  reading  my  news¬ 
paper.’  You  don’t  hear  ‘my  TV  or  ‘my 
channel  six  new's.  You  have  to  respect 
that  level  of  intimacy  and  ownership.” 

Bill  Day,  an  executive  director 
with  research-based  consulting  firm 
Frank  N.  Magid  Associates,  Inc.,  said 
when  he  w'orks  \vith  businesses  their 
contracts  usually  include  a  market¬ 
ing  component.  “They  usually  ask, 

‘So,  how'  do  we  get  the  w'ord  out?’  But 
in  the  newspaper  world,  that’s  a  rare 
request.  They’re  verj'  hesitant  to  try 
marketing  strategies  because  there’s 
no  budget  or  it’s  not  verj'  high  on  the 
list.” 

Da}',  who  has  sen'ed  in  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  with  both  Gan- 
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nett  and  Tribune,  said  his  company 
recently  conducted  a  study  with  3,000 
new\s  consumers  and  found  that  while 
many  still  want  their  news,  they  don’t 
make  an  appointment  to  consume  it. 
“They  don’t  pick  up  a  paper  or  w'atch 
the  six  o’clock  new^s,”  he  said.  ‘They 
w^ant  the  news  to  come  to  them.  They 
think,  ‘It  will  find  a  w^ay  to  me.’” 

So,  how'^  can  new^spapers  find  them? 
By  being  everywhere  and  on  every¬ 
thing. 

“Take  advantage  of  W.  Shove  an 
ad  in  the  consumer’s  face,”  Day  said. 
“Don’t  put  it  up  on  your  own  website. 
Go  outside... Look  at  Google.  \Vlien 
they  w'ant  to  promote  a  new^  app  or 
Google  Plus,  they  go  outside  their  on¬ 
line  box  and  put  out  T\^  commercials. 
Same  with  Apple.  They  put  together  a 
and  print  campaign.” 

ENGAGE  WITH  AUDIENCES 

Chances  are  you  or  someone 
you  know^  participated  in  the 
ALS  ice  bucket  challenge  this 
l^cist  summer.  TIieNcxv  York  Times 
reported  people  shared  more  than  1.2 
million  \ideos  on  Facebook  between 
.June  1  and  Aug.  13  and  mentioned  the 
phenomenon  more  than  2.2  million 
times  on  Twitter.  That’s  a  lot  of  ice, 
but  most  importantly,  that’s  a  lot  of 
people  learning  about  ALS  (amyo¬ 
trophic  lateral  sclerosis,  commonly 
knowm  as  Lou  Gehrig’s  disease).  So 
wiiat  made  this  challenge  so  popular 
that  everynne  from  ynur  Aunt  Sally'’  to 
LeBron  James  participated? 

One  reason  is  that  the  ice  bucket 
chtdlenge  w'as  a  shared  experience. 

Not  only  should  new'spapers  take  a 
cue  from  YouTube  and  Vine  to  create 
social  engagement,  but  they  need  to 
educate  consumers  on  how'  to  use  the 
product. 

“You  never  have  to  explain  to  some¬ 
one  wiiat  a  new'spaper  is,”  Day  said. 


“People  are  familiar  with  the  product, 
but  no  one  really'  know's  about  it.”  He 
explained  that  people  already  assume 
they  know'  what  a  newspaper  is  and 
wiiat  it  prorides,  but  that’s  not  alw'ays 
true. 

‘They'  ahvay's  w'ant  to  see  more  of 
things  to  do  (or  a  calendar  of  events), 
but  the  paper  already'  has  that  on  its 
pages,”  he  said.  “It  means  people  are 
not  familiar  with  the  produet.  That’s 
a  marketing  problem.  Either  people 
don’t  know  it’s  there  or  they  don’t 


Not  only  should 
newspapers  take  a  cue 
from  YouTube  and  Vine  to 
create  social  engagement, 
but  they  need  to  educate 
consumers  on  how  to  use 
the  product. 


appreciate  the  format  it’s  being  pre¬ 
sented  in.” 

New's  consumers  are  looking 
elsew'here  for  their  content  because 
frankly,  new'spapers  aren’t  doing  it 
for  them.  Day  said,  “They’re  w'atching 
Jon  Stewart  and  John  Oliver.. .look  at 
w'hat  Oliver  did  irith  the  FCC  (a  Net 
neutrality  segment  from  June  caused 
the  Fee’s  w'ebsite  to  crash  due  to  on¬ 
line  comments)... new'spapers  used  do 
that.. .have  the  ability  to  get  consum¬ 
ers  engaged,  excited  and  passionate.” 
He  also  points  to  the  highly-popular 
Serial  podcast  series  from  the  creators 
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ol  'l’liis  Aincncan  Life  iis  another 
example  of  “consumers  desperate  for 
liigh  quality.” 

Whether  it’s  engaging  with  audienc¬ 
es  socially  or  with  provocative  content, 
now  IS  the  time  for  newspapers  to  step 
u]')  their  game  because  it’s  true— the 
audience  is  waiting. 


SHAKE  YOUR  POM-POMS 

Remember  what  I  said  about 
picking  up  that  shovel  and 
Lligging  the  grave  for  newspa- 
jiers?  It’s  time  the  industiy  stopped 
contributing  to  the  doom  and  gloom 
that’s  constantly  hovering  over  us  like 
a  dark  cloud. 

"'fhe  newspaper  industr>^  is  con¬ 
stantly  beating  itself  down,”  Day  said. 
“When  you’re  dealing  wth  layoffs  at 
The  Ncia  York  Timers,  it’s  a  big  deal  in 
New  York  or  with  a  publication  like 
but  why  should  USA  TODAY 
cover  it?  It  shouldn’t  be  a  national 
stoiy;  it’s  only  relevant  in  its  own 
markets.” 

Provost  said  the  newspaper  brand  is 
damaged  because  they  are  not  defend¬ 
ing  themselves.  “Instead  of  celebrating 
our  digital  audience  and  gro>Ni;h,  we’re 
wringing  our  hands  over  declining 
jn  int  and  staffing  changes.” 

1  le  traces  it  back  to  2006'  when 
high-profile  media  acquisitions,  like 
McClatchy  and  Knight-Ridder  and 
Sam  Zell  and  'fribune  in  2007,  along 
with  the  reported  financial  troubles 
that  came  with  them  dominated  the 
headlines.  “Those  stories  shook  the 
confidence  w'c  had  with  advertisers 
and  readers,”  Provost  said.  “^\nd  w'e 
haven’t  restored  that  confidence.” 


GO  BACK  TO  YOUR  ROOTS 


When  department  store  .IC 
Penney  went  through  its 
owai  reinvention  a  few 


years  ago  with  a  new^  CEO,  the  busi¬ 
ness  rebranded  with  a  new'  logo  and 
store  layout,  and  it  even  eliminated 
sales  in  its  new'  “fair  and  square” 
advertising  campaign.  After  consum¬ 
ers  rejected  this  new'.JC  Penney,  the 
company  immediately  restored  its  logo 
and  brought  back  its  sales  and  clear¬ 


ance  racks.  Business  experts  say  this 
model  for  .JC  Penney  failed  because  it 
did  not  realize  brand  and  culture  w'ent 
hand  in  hand. 

If  new’spapers  are  going  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  their  marketing  strategy', 
they  must  not  lose  sight  of  their  tme 
mission,  w'hich  is  to  be  a  trusted  new's 
source.  ’Pheir  historx'  is  steeped  in 
democracy  and  fighting  for  the  tmth. 
Somew'here  along  the  w'ay,  in  between 
chasing  digital  dollars  and  responding 
to  a  brave  new'  world,  new'spapers  for¬ 
got  w'ho  they  w'ere,  and  now'  it’s  time 
for  a  reassessment.  Clark  ad\ises  any 
brand  in  need  of  a  rcinvention  to  “do 
some  soul-searching.  Who  are  you? 


Wlio  do  you  w'ant  to  be,  and  w'hat 
steps  do  I  need  to  take  to  get  there?”  It 
might  like  sound  like  an  appointment 
with  a  therapist,  but  I  believe  a  little 
soul-searching  w'ouldn’t  hurt. 

BUT  KEEP  MOVING  FORWARD 

A  commercial  promoting  the 
newspaper  industry'  may 
never  air  during  the  Su¬ 
per  Bow'l,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  w'e 
shouldn’t  find  new'  w'ays  to  spread  the 
w'ord  that  new'spapers  are  a  jiow'erful 
brand.  Thanks  to  cable  new's,  social 
media  and  the  Internet,  w'e  live  in  a 
w'oiid  with  a  24-hour  new's  cycle,  so 
the  greatest  challenge  for  new'spapers 
is  to  find  a  w'ay  to  stand  out  in  the 
crow'd.  But  the  entire  industry'  has  to 
come  together  to  start  this  movement. 

\\nien  I  reached  out  to  the  NAA 
to  ask  if  they  w'ould  be  the  ones  to 
take  the  lead,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  Sean  0’Lear>'  said,  “We  don’t 
technically  do  a  national  marketing 
campaign  for  newspapers  and  w'e 
do  not  have  a  marketing  committee. 
We  pro\ide  content  and  materials  to 
our  members  for  them  to  use  at  their 
discretion.”  At  their  discretion?  In  my 
opinion,  there  shouldn’t  be  a  choice. 

If  new'spapers  don’t  make  it  a  priority 
to  fight  for  themselves,  to  invade  ever\' 
market  and  meet  every'  consumer,  the 
brand  will  surely  suffer. 

New'spapers  aren't  the  first  to  deal 
with  a  reinvention.  Look  at  w'hat 
iTunes  did  to  CDs;  Netflix  and  \ideo 
stores.  The  key  is  staging  relevant,  and 
information  will  ahvays  be  relevant. 
People  will  always  w'ant  their  new's, 
but  if  new'spapers  stay  \igilant  on 
reporting  the  truth  on  any  and  all 
platforms,  and  ifthey  w'ork  on  raising 
their  self-esteem,  new'spapers  will  be 
kno^vn,  not  as  a  d^ing  brand,  but  as  a 
healthy  one.  ■ 
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Newspapers  strive  to  ensure  the  free  exchange  of  information 
that  is  accurate,  fair  and  thorough.  We  fear  no  one. 
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E&P  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  newspaper  industry  and  is  dedicated  to  promoting  its  success  and 
well-being  in  the  years  to  come.  From  time  to  time,  we  will  print  full-page  ads  such  as  this,  to  inspire  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  ideas  —  touting  the  importance  of  ethical  journalism  and  its  value  to  democracy. 
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Thanks  to  Big  Data,  publiBhens  now  know  monlp 
about  thein  neadana  than  evan.  They  aan  tn^cik-: 


engagement,  apending  habita,  aliaka,  aitea  vi^i-tea,  p 


and  neal-time  loaatiana.  an  what  aan  publiaher^a.do 
with  all  thia  inpanmatiDne  y-  .  ■ 


>  Newsrooms  in  Norway  use  Cxense  data 
analytics  software  to  track  audience 
engagement.  (Photo  by  Margrete  Langvatn, 
Sunnm0rsposten) 
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According  to  Phil  Pikelny,  \'ice  president  and  chief  marketin^fiicer  of  The 
Dispatch  Printing  Co.  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  “Big  Data,  while  ai  g^^Iy  ati  over- 
hyped  buzzword,  is  a  useful  term  in  that  it  highlights  new  data  s^^agement  and 
data  analysis  technologies  that  enable  organizations  to  analy^.e of 
data,  and  handle  certain  types  of  workload,  that  were  not  pre\ife^ly  po^ible.” 

Da\ad  Arkin,  \nce  president  of  content  at  GateHouse  Media,  ‘^^,-orie  , 

thing  to  have  (Big  Data)  at  ya)ur  fingertips,  it’s  another  to  make^axstaonable* 

'fhe  next  big  step  is  using  new  tools  and  better  anabasis  to  mak(5^^ategic  deei=^- 


>  Davicf  Arklri,  vice 
president  of  eon* 
teritat<SateHou&e 
Media  w.r 
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►  Phil  Pikelny,  vice 
president  and  chief 
marketlhg^officer,  n 
The  Dispatch  Print** 
IngCo.'-; 


question  about  the  stoiy.” 

Pikelny  argues  that  social  media- 
such  Jis  Instagram  photos,  'I'Avitter  or 
h'acebook  posts  and  Vine  ^^deos— can 
also  help  reporters.  “On  the  journal¬ 
ism  side,  the  vast  amount  of  data  we 
collect  can  many  times  bring  clarity 
to  complex  stories  through  the  proper 
analysis  and  display  of  data  to  tell  a 
better  stor>*  for  readers.” 

Mobile  usage  actually  conveys  much 
more  than  the  users’  location,  as  Chal- 
linor  obserx'ed.  “Mobile  Big  Data  isn’t 
just  being  able  to  look  at,  say,  smart¬ 
phone  penetration  or  reader  usage 
patterns.  Mobile  data  is  also  ereated 
from  publisher  apps  or  other  sendees 
working  in  the  background.”  Challinor 
said  that  the  move  to  mobile  is  only 
gro-\Adng,  and  so  is  our  digital  tinger- 
print.  “As  we  all  shift  our  bcha\iors 
and  lives  to  digital  channels,  we  are 
leaving  a  trail  of  data  documenting 
all  our  movements,  actions,  reading 
habits,  purchases,  viewing,  etc.” 

A  pnK/ate  matten 

Wlicn  you  add  in  the  data  from 
social  media,  “the  potential  skyrock¬ 
ets  to  drive  more  almost  one-on-one, 
personalized  targeting  and  campaigns, 
(and)  that’s  extremely  powertiil,”  Chal¬ 
linor  said. 

I'hat  kind  of  power  to  access  con¬ 
sumers’  personal  data  also  brings  a 
heightened  degree  of  responsibility'. 

Pikelnv  said,  “Privacy  is  a  very* 
important  issue.  Most  publishers  have 
a  brand  that  readers  \vould  be  willing 
to  trust  with  a  portion  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  information  in  trade  for  a  better 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  crush 
of  information  that  envelops  us  each 
day.  I  think  consumers  are  willing 
to  share  some  of  their  personal  data 
if  a  publisher  can,  in  turn,  help  bring 
context  and  depth  of  knowiedge  to  the 


sions  on  topics,  content  tyqDes  and 
stoiy  formats.” 


Going  mobile 

Mobile  users  can  be  targeted  and 
encouraged  to  participate  based  on 
their  location  and  acthities.  Arkin 
offers  this  example:  “Can  we  prompt  a 
user  who  is  in  the  stadium  for  a  Friday*^ 
night  football  game  to  engage  with 
other  readers  at  the  game  by  sharing 
photos  and  comments?  Can  w'e  deliver 
a  coupon  for  a  hot  dog  and  a  soda  for 
halftime?” 

Mark  Challinor,  rice  president  of 
International  New'^s  Media  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  that  location  data  is  a  crucial 
component  of  mobile.  “Location  data 
is  helping  transform  the  mobile  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  industry*^  and 
creates  a  better  experience.  The  ability 
to  deliver  hyper-local,  well-targeted 
advertising  that’s  personalized  in  real 
time  represents  an  exponential  shift 
in  the  evolvement  of  the  media  ad 
market.” 

If  you’re  using  the  right  tools.  Big 
Data  helps  publishers  reach  readers, 
no  matter  w'^hat  platform  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  using.  Lauren  Pedersen, 
rice  president  of  global  marketing  for 
Oslo-based  data  analyses  company 
Cxense,  said,  “If  y'ou  are  a  publisher 
and  you  can’t  track  user  behavior— 
and  use  this  data  to  target  across 
mobile,  tablet  and  desktop— then  you 
are  using  the  Avrong  systems.” 

The  question  is  not  only*^  how’  to  find 
readers,  but  how  different  platforms 
drive  different  demands.  Ai'kin  said, 
“We  may  see  a  story*  spike  on  social 
media  but  not  so  much  on  the  desk¬ 
top.  Seeing  that  can  help  us  figure  out 
wdiat  more  w'e  can  do  with  it  on  social 
to  take  advantage  of  the  excitement 
around  the  content,  like  posting  multi- 
media  or  a  map  or  asking  readers  a 
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“If  you  use  tlii¥f^b7?^iselectioiis  will  be  monifored  If  ybii  don’t 
want  the  Internet  to  know  about  you,  you  shouldn’t  use  the  Internet. 
It’s  one  of  the  choices  we  make  to  participate  in  a  society  where  the 
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day’s  onslaught  of  news.” 

Peter  Zollman,  publisher  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Classified  Intelligence  Report,  noted,  “It 
is  a  concern,  but  it’s  one  that  we  have  all  prett}^ 
much  learned  to  live  with,  for  better  or  for 
w'orse.  If  you  use  the  Web,  your  selections  will 
be  monitored.  If  you  don’t  w^ant  the  Internet  to 
know'^  about  you,  you  shouldn’t  use  the  Internet. 
It’s  one  of  the  choices  w^e  make  to  participate  in 
a  society  wiiere  the  Internet  and  digital  informa¬ 
tion  are  part  of  our  evetyday  lives.” 

iiie  trade-off  between  users  prortding  per¬ 
sonal  information  is,  ideally,  publishers  pro\id- 
ing  a  trusted  and  rew'arding  emironment.  Ai'kin 
shared  that  a  few"^  years  ago,  GateHouse  Media 
switched  its  commenting  platform  from  one 
that  allow'ed  anomTnous  comments  to  one  that 
l  equired  a  social  login.  “We  saw'  a  drop-off  in 
l^articipation,  but  the  conversation  improved  be¬ 
cause  w'e  were  much  closer  to  real  name  registra¬ 
tion.  It’s  an  example  that  proves  there  is  concern 
about  privacy,  but  in  the  case  of  commenting,  it 
creates  a  better  user  experience  to  require  some¬ 
thing  like  social  logins.” 

New'spaper  publishers  can  also  learn  valuable 
lessons  from  other  industries,  especially  high- 
tech  leaders  like  Google  and  Amazon. 

“I  think  many  publishers  are  starting  to  realize 
that  they  have  to  take  control  of  their  data.  Using 
anahtics  systems  and  DMPs  (data  management 
l)latforms)  that  do  not  share  or  leak  data  with 
others  is  becoming  a  top  priority  for  publisher,” 
Pedersen  said.  “P’or  many  years,  players  like 
Google  have  captured  publisher  data  and  used  it 
I’or  their  owm  benefit.  This  has  really  driven  dowm 
advertising  revenues  for  publishers. 

“By  understanding  the  value  of  data,  and  the 
consequences  of  giving  it  aw^ay,  publishers  have 
started  to  realize  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  free  analtyics  system.  Those  arc  the  kind  of 
companies  that  have  been  quick  to  see  the  huge 


opportunities  there  are  with  data,  but  they  have 
developed  technolog}'  that  only  benefits  them. 
Our  goal  is  to  offer  similar  technolog}'  to  all  the 
other  businesses  in  the  w'orld  that  have  an  online 
presence  but  not  the  time,  money  or  desire  to 
start  hiring  enormous  R&D  teams  to  develop 
this  technolog}'  in-house  themselv'es.” 

Tangeting  youn  neadens 

Publishers  can  also  take  a  page  from  digital  lead¬ 
ers  on  biulding  reader  engagement.  “I  w'ould  look 
to  the  gaming  industry  for  how'  they  have  fostered 
cuid  developed  the  reader  e.x'perience,”  Challinor 
said,  praising  the  w'ay  they  create  “ambassador 
communities  where  users  feel  they  belong,”  how 
they  rew'ard  loyalty  (such  as  getting  to  the  next  level 
of  a  video  game)  and  how  they  make  “the  w'hole 
experience  immersive  and  enjoyable.” 

Pikelny  said,  “Choice,  engagement  and  person¬ 
alization  are  what  all  successful  digital  compa¬ 
nies  are  about,”  adding  newspapers  can  learn 
from  eBay  or  Facebook  “by  using  data  science  to 
better  retain  subscribers  through  a  more  engag¬ 
ing  and  personalized  product.” 

“Simply  put,  publishers  should  use  Big  Data 
to  understand  their  customers,”  said  Zollman. 
“Data  can  be  used  to  improve  products  we  deliv¬ 
er  to  print  customers,  online  customers,  advertis¬ 
ing  customers  and  the  adv'ertising  respondents, 
and  to  deliver  better  experiences  and,  ultimately, 
better  rev'enue.” 

Getting  a  specific  message  to  a  specific  audi¬ 
ence  has  nev'er  been  easier,  “Targeting  people 
that  you  know'  are  interested  in  tennis,  and  plan 
to  buy  new  tennis  shoes  shortly,  is  much  more 
effective  than  targeting  a  more  generic  demo¬ 
graphic  segment  such  as  men  between  18  to  35,” 
Pedersen  said.  “You  can  charge  premium  rates 
for  these  audience  segments  and  deliv'er  more 
effective  campaigns  for  your  adv'ertisers.” 

Pikelny  suggests  that  data  science  can  gen- 
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erate  revenue  in  a  number  of  ways, 
including  using  algorithms  to  maxi¬ 
mize  traffic  per  content  piece,  which 
in  turn,  maximizes  ad  revenue  and  to 
calculate  “customer  lifetime  value”  to 
set  subscription  rates. 

“Done  right,  publishers  could  also 
create  dNTiamic  rate  cards  to  charge  the 
highest  ad  rates  for  the  greatest  number 
of  print  and  digital  readers  as  ^^'ell  as 
subscription  models  to  maximize  cus¬ 
tomer  Jicquisition  and  engagement  with 
our  products,”  he  said. 

Becroming  datzs  expentis 

Of  course,  crunching  all  that  Big 
Data  is  likely  out  of  the  scope  of  most 
new'spaper  staffs.  Zollman,  w^ho’s  also 
a  founding  principal  of  the  Advanced 


Interactive  Media  Group  LLC,  said, 
“This  is  not  something  that  a  small 
publisher  is  likely  to  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  on  his  or  her  owti.  You Ve  got 
to  w'ork  with  smart  data  management 
companies  that  have  proven  their 
value  to  other  publishers  and  that 
have  developed  products  that  will  help 
you  do  better.” 

WTien  asked  how'  publishers  should 
be  training  reporters  and  sales  reps 
on  Big  Data,  Zollman  said,  “Probably 
not  at  all.  You  need  massive  comput¬ 
ing  pow'er,  deep  computing  skills  and 
disparate,  multiple  data  sets.  They 
can  present  information  based  on  Big 
Data  to  their  clients,  but  sales  reps 
cannot  be  expected  to  deliver  and 
develop  Big  Data.” 


Going  fonvard.  Big  Data  is  likely  to 
be  a  key  part  of  any  publisher’s  busi¬ 
ness  model.  “Publishers  that  build  a 
data-driven  culture  will  build  stronger 
business  models  for  the  Ixiture,"  Pikel- 
ny  said.  “New^spapers  have  access  to 
more  data  than  ever  thanks  to  digital 
subscriptions,  search  information  and 
page  metrics.  Harnessing  that  data 
offers  a  great  deal  of  opportunit>’.” 

Pedersen  said  that  data  is  key  to  the 
future  of  new^spapers.  “Data  will  be— 
and  is— critical.  Publishers  will  start 
to  hire  more  data  experts— audience, 
anahtics  and  data  teams  will  be  more 
influential  than  ever.  The  new'sroom 
\vill  have  instant  feedback  about  what 
is  w'orking  and  what’s  not  so  they  can 
improve  results  and  user  experience. 
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tained  or  willing  to  be  educated.” 

“Frankly,  print  still  w'orks  remarkably  ■well  as 
an  advertising  medium,”  Zollman  said.  “It’s  the 
backbone  of  most  new^spapers’  existence.  I’m  not 
a  big  fan  of  killing  print  editions  just  for  the  sake 
of  killing  print  editions.  They’re  still  vety  profit¬ 
able  publications  and  they’ll  still  vei'>^  valued  by  a 
certain  segment  of  the  audience.” 

But  Ai’kin  had  a  w^arning  for  publishers.  “Data 
wall  continue  to  have  an  important  and  grow¬ 
ing  role  in  new'sroom  strateg}%  but  w^e  have  to 
be  careful  how'  and  w'^hy  it  is  used.  The  tools  arc 
getting  stronger,  but  it  is  likely  privacy  concerns 
wall  as  w^ell.  You  can  slice  and  dice  the  data  in 
many  w^ays  to  make  content  decisions,  to  deliver 
content  programmatically  and  by  location,  but 
none  of  it  trumps  the  experience  and  judgment 
solid  editors  and  reporters  bring  to  their  commu¬ 
nities  and  newsrooms  each  day.”  He  argued  that 
the  media  needs  to  keep  its  ‘Svatchdog  role”  in 
how'  data  is  “gathered,  secured  and  used.” 

Zollman  echoed  his  sentiments  that  data 
analysis  alone  shouldn’t  drive  content.  “You 
cannot  publish  a  new'spaper  content  based  only 
on  the  data.  You  need  people  who  have  a  better 
understanding  of  their  markets  and  the  enri- 
ronment.  Do  we  proride  w'hat  people  w'^ant  or 
do  we  proride  w'hat  people  need  to  know?  If  a 
newspaper  only  delivers  w^hat  it  thinks  the  audi¬ 
ence  w'ants  to  see,  it  becomes  People  magazine  or 
Playboy .  That’s  not  a  new'^spaper.” 

Going  fonvard,  which  aspects  of  mobile  use 
and  Big  Data  should  publishers  embrace? 

Challinor  said,  “As  both  our  personal  and  our 
business  lives  migrate  more  onto  mobile  plat¬ 
forms,  so  will  the  data  w^e  glean  from  the  devices. 
It  will  become  more  important,  more  so  than  any 
other  channel  or  platform.  Keywords  in  all  this 
are  relevance  and  experience.  I  wnuld  say,  con¬ 
centrate  on  these  two  areas  for  optimal  mobile 
big  data  benefits.” 

But  can  publishers  afford  to  ignore  Big  Data? 

“Most  of  the  new'spapers  in  this  country  are 
suniring  just  fine  without  using  Big  Data,”  Zoll¬ 
man  said.  “It  is  not  a  panacea  that’s  going  to  fix 
all  the  ills  of  the  newspaper  industry'.  Big  Data  is 
one  more  tool  to  better  understand,  better  seiwe 
and  better  deliver  material  that  is  going  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  people  wiio  get  it.”  ■ 
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The  days  are  gone  wiien  cvetyone  logging  in  to 
a  particular  site  will  be  presented  with  the  same 
static  content.  Editorial  content  and  ads  will 
become  more  and  more  relevant  and  interesting 
for  each  site  visitor  going  fonvcird —  something 
that  users  should  look  fonvard  to.” 

Pikclny  agreed:  “New'spapers  need  to  get  out 
of  the  ‘one  size  seives  all’ 


cr*eating  an 
exper'ience 

With  all  this  focus  on 
mobile  users,  wiiere  does 
that  leave  the  time-honored 
new'spaper  print  edition? 

“Some  people,  particularly 
older  readers,  like  the  touch 
and  feel  of  a  traditional 
new'^spajjer,”  Challinor  said.  “The  heritage  and 
status  that  a  new'spaper  prorides  can  still  be  im¬ 
mensely  pow'd"!!!!  for  many.  For  (them),  print  is 
still  the  cornerstone  to  w'hat  w^e  offer,  but  not  the 
be-all  and  end-all  in  the  future.” 

“New'spapers  are  more  than  just  content  on  a 
page  or  a  screen,”  Pikelny  said.  “New'spaper  pub¬ 
lishers  offer  their  readers  a  unique  experience  of  in- 
de]:)th,  agenda-setting  new's.  As  consumers  engage 
w'ith  our  content,  they  also  experience  the  seren- 
dipit}'  of  stories  of  gi’eat  interest  that  they  might 
not  have  sought  out  on  their  ow'n.  This  new'spaper 
experience  is  the  competitive  advantage  publishers 
have  over  other  pur\'eyors  of  daily  new's.” 

While  you  can’t  add  interactive  bells  and 
w'histles  to  a  print  edition,  “The  audience  insight 
you  gather  from  digital  can  give  you  input  into 
your  total  content  strateg}',”  said  Pedersen.  She 
suggested  that  personalized  print  editions  might 
be  “the  next  step  for  an  enterprising  publisher,” 
w'hich  might  include  different  ad  inserts  for 
different  readers.  “The  sky  is  the  limit  for  these 
applications,”  she  said. 

Don’t  sound  the  death  knell  for  print  just  yet. 
“I’m  in  the  chorus  of  people  w'ho  don’t  see  print 
as  a  dying  business,”  Pikelny  said.  “Instead,  I  see 
print  cis  part  of  an  overall  strategy'  that  requires 
our  content  in  all  forms  to  intersect  w'ith  the  lives 
of  our  consumers  wherever  and  w'henever  they 
arc  seeking  information,  looking  to  be  enter¬ 
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“I  like  to  think  of  news  and  advertising  as  the  separation  of 
guacamole  and  Twizzlers.  Separately,  theyVe  good,  but  if 
you  mix  them  together,  somehow  you  make  both  of  them 
really  gross.”  -John  Oliver,  host  ofHBO’s  “Last  Week  To- 
night,'’  dumug  an  Aug.  3,  2014  report  on  native  advertising 


Credit  (or  blame)  comedian  John  Oliver  for  taking  the  great  native  advertising 
ilebate  out  of  the  offices  of  newspaper  publishers  and  marketing  departments 
and  hurling  it  into  the  \iral  mainstream.  The  2.9  million  YouTube  \dews  and 
more  than  2,000  comments  that  his  hilariously  snark}"  11-minute  report  has 
generated  since  its  original  airing  cannot  be  denied. 

Oliver’s  segment  was  indicative  of  how  native  went  big  in  2014.  The  Nexo  York 
Times,  the  Guardiaxi,  and  other  newspapers  and  media  companies  have  either 
launched  their  o\nti  in-house  native  production  divisions  or  partnered  with  firms 
that  specialize  in  native  content. 

And  natwe  will  keep  growing.  According  to  statistics  released  in  November 
from  Business  Insider  and  the  Interactiv^e  Advertising  Bureau,  spending  on  na- 
tiv'e  ads  will  jump  from  an  estimated  $10.7  billion  in  2015  to  $21  billion  by  2018, 
across  all  tvpes  of  native  platforms,  including  social  media,  display  ads  and 
sponsored  content. 

Sounds  great  for  newspapers,  right?  Who  could  argue  with  a  steady  stream  of 
rev'enue  that’s  only  projected  to  explode? 

Lots  of  people  could. 

LABELS 

NATIVE  ADS,  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  defined  in  different  ways-and 
sometimes  giv^en  different  names  like  “branded  content,”  “sponsored  con¬ 
tent”  or  “advertorial”— are  essentially  advertisements  that  resemble  editorial 
content,  and  they’v^e  been  around  in  one  form  or  another  for  decades.  When 
published  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  a  reputable  outlet  will  clearly 
define  them  by  affixing  a  label  of  some  kind  that  informs  the  reader  that 
what  they’re  seeing  is  a  paid  advertisement,  so  discerning  readers  w^on’t  get 
the  impression  that  a  newspaper  is  breaching  the  rev'ered  church/state  lines 
betw'^een  editorial  and  marketing  by  appearing  to  use  holy  editorial  space  to 
sell  products.  Otherwise,  how  can  readers  trust  their  new’^s  outlets  to  report 
on  something  fairly  and  objectiv^ely?  Not  that  people  think  journalists  aren’t 
already  biased  and  untrustw^orthy  in  their  reporting,  but  that’s  another  topic 
for  another  time. 

^^^len,  for  example,  Mobil  Oil  began  buying  ad  space  in  the  editorial  pages  of 
major  new'spapers  like  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  1970s 
to  espouse  its  view's  on  environmental  issues,  those  ads  W'ere  clearly  marked  as 


paid  ads,  with  thick  borders  and  the 
Mobil  logo  prominently  featured. 
These  tj'pes  of  advocacy  ads  still  bring 
in  millions  to  media  companies  each 
year. 

But  those  old  vv'alls  have  been 
crumbling  for  a  vv'hile,  hastened  by 
the  decline  of  newspaper  readership 
and  rev'enue.  Once  controv'ersial,  ads 
appearing  on  or  WTapped  around  the 
front  pages  of  major  newspapers  are 
the  new  normal. 

In  the  Internet  age,  the  divides  are 
ciuickly  becoming  even  more  perfo¬ 
rated. 

Ov'er  the  summer,  the  New  York 
Times  posted  a  native  ad  that  wiis  so 
compelling  that  it  could  hav'e  eas¬ 
ily  passed  as  an  editorial  feature,  a 
piece  about  the  rise  in  the  population 

Once  controversial,  ads 
appearing  on  or  wrapped 
around  the  front  pages  of 
major  newspapers  are  the 
new  normal.  In  the  Internet 
age,  the  divides  are  quickly 
becoming  even  more 
perforated. . 


ofw'omen  serving  time  in  prison, 
complete  with  charts,  videos,  anima¬ 
tion,  and  a  1,500-word  stor)'  penned 
by  Melanie  Deziel,  who  has  impressive 
degrees  in  journalism  from  the  Uni- 
versitv'  of  Connecticut  and  SvTacuse 
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University’s  Newhouse  School. 

Except  Deziel,  in  her  role  at  the 
Timefi,  isn’t  acting  as  a  traditional 
journalist,  but  as  a  content  proxider 
for  the  paper’s  newly-formed  native 
ad  dhision,  T  Brand  Studio.  The 
story  was  actually  created  to  promote 
the  second  season  of  the  Nctflix 
women-in-prison  series  “Orange  Is 
the  New  Black.” 

A  subtle  Netflix  logo  was  attached 
to  the  entirety  of  the  scrolling  piece, 
iis  was  a  “paid  post”  label  and  a 
disclaimer  at  the  bottom  that  read, 
in  tiny  type,  “This  page  was  produced 
by  the  T  Brand  Studio,  a  unit  of  the 
advertising  department  ot  TheNexe 
York  Times,  in  collaboration  with 
Netflix.  'I’he  news  and  editorial  staffs 
of  The  New  York  Times  had  no  role  in 
its  preparation.” 

“Netflix  is  a  big  advertiser,  so  they 
reached  out  to  us,”  said  Sebcistian 
Tomich,  the  Times' vice  president 
of  advertising  and  branded  content. 
‘Then  our  team  at  T  Brand  started 
doing  some  original  reporting,  shot 
\ndeo  footage,  and  came  back  with  a 
prettx'  substantial  stor>'.  It  was  w'ork 
that  embodied  w^hat  we  thought  na¬ 
tive  ads  should  be  doing.” 

The  church/state  debate  regarding 
the  Times'  native  ads,  'romich  said,  is 
a  false  one. 

“We  are  not  portraxing  native  ads 
as  journalism,  and  xve  are  not  creat¬ 
ing  journalism.  We  fill!  squarely  in 
the  infotainment  space.  With  w'hat 
xve  did  xxith  the  Netflix  natwe,  it 
wasn’t  investigatix'e  reporting,  xvhich 
is  real  journalism.  Journalists  hax'e  a 
responsibility  to  cover  the  xvhole  sto- 
ty,  and  if  the  nexvsroom  at  the  Times 
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were  to  do  tlieir  own  stoiy  on 
women  in  prison,  they  would  do 
a  different  angle  on  it.” 

'The  Netflix  ad  certainly  got 
attention  in  news  media  circles, 
among  people  who  debated 
whether  it  \^’as  a  Upc  of  nati\'e 
piece  that  could  bolster  rev¬ 
enue,  or  if  it  wa,s  another  nail  in 
Journalism’s  proverbial  coffin. 
Kegardless,  it  managed  to  crack 
the  rimes' top  10  list  of  most- 
read  stories,  which  included 
regular  editorial  content.  And 
when  it  conies  to  advertisers 
and  eyeballs,  a  stat  like  that  is 
all  that  matters. 

TRUST  ISSUES 

ONE  NATI\Ti  AD  detractor 
is  'fom  b'oremski,  a  former 
I<'mancuil  Times  reporter  who 
left  to  become  a  full-time  blog¬ 
ger  and  now  edits  and  publishes 


►  Sebastian  Tomich,  New  York 
Times  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  branded  content 

ambitious  project.”) 

The  opinion  of  native  on 
the  ad  side  isn’t  unanimous, 
either.  Kirk  Chej^tz,  a 
former  news  reporter  and 
current  co-CEO  of  Story 
Worldirtde,  which  bills  itself 
iis  “the  world’s  first  post-ad¬ 
vertising  agency,”  has  called 
native  “a  dead  end  for  adver¬ 
tisers  and  publishers,  a  pass¬ 
ing  fad  in  the  slow  demise  of 
traditional  advertising.” 

‘You  want  people  to 
know  it’s  your  brand,  and 
not  masquerade  as  editorial 
content  behind  a  publica¬ 
tion,”  Che>ditz  said.  “Native 
reminds  me  of  the  early  days 
of  AOL.  You  knew  that  if 


{he  Siliexm  Valleif  Watcher.  When  the 
Times  posted  a  native  ad  for  Dell  in 
.lanuan^  he  penned  a  column  for  the 
tech  site  ZDNct  that  began,  “Native 
advertising  is  the  world’s  worst  idea, 
and  I  can’t  believe  the  Neic  York  Times 
management  is  so  gullible  and  clueless 
in  agreeing  to  its  publication.” 

But  how  does  he  really  feel?  Forem- 
ski  echoes  a  sentiment  that’s  crossed 
the  minds  of  more  than  a  few. 

“It  poisons  the  well  of  trust  that 
publishers  have  worked  so  hard  to 
build,  and  that  advertisers  benefit 
from,”  b'oremski  said.  “The  next  time 
Neic  York  Times  reporters  wite  about 
Dell  or  anrthing,  its  readers  will  think 
the  ston'  is  paid  for.  For  management 
to  not  understand  that  seems  dia¬ 


bolically  mad.  It  takes  a  long  w^hile  to 
build  that  trust,  and  that  trust  can  be 
lost  quickly.” 

Wdiile  some  have  heaped  praise  on 
native,  Foremski  said  the  movement 
is  pretrt'  much  doomed  to  fail,  even  on 
costs  alone. 

“It’s  not  a  sustainable  advertis¬ 
ing  model,  especially  if  you’re  not  a 
large  new^spaper.  It  costs  the  Times 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
produce  a  single  article.  And  these 
certainly  aren’t  helping  their  revenues. 
Other^^^se,  the  Times  w'ouldn’t  be  lay¬ 
ing  off  people  like  they  have.”  (Tomich 
told  E^P  that  production  of  their  na¬ 
tive  ads  can  range  from  $100,000  to 
as  much  as  $500,000,  “and  w^e  W'ould 
spend  more  if  a  brand  had  a  more 


the  Internet  ever  grew'^  up,  that  AOL 
w'ould  go  do\\Tihill.  And  that’s  w^hat 
happened.” 

"Wliat  makes  far  more  sense  to 
Chejfitz  is  for  brands  to  own  their 
oNvn  content,  and  for  brands  to  put 
that  content  on  their  own  sites  and 
publishing  channels,  not  the  New 
York  Times — similar  to  w^hat  brands 
like  Ki'aft  and  Red  Bull  have  done, 
essentially  becoming  their  own  media 
companies. 

“It’s  always  going  to  depend  on  the 
qualirt'  of  the  content  and  the  simple 
fact  of  engagement,”  he  said.  “What 
the  Times  did  wth  Netflix,  it  was 
fabulous  content,  but  how  much  did  it 
motivate  people  to  watch  the  series  or 
subscribe  to  Netflix?” 
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>  Kirk  Cheyfitz,  Story  World¬ 
wide  co-CEO 


Che>^tz  suggests  that  newspapers 
should  instead  become  de  facto  ad 
agencies  themselves  and  work  \^^th 
brands  to  put  great  content  on  their 
owm  sites,  “essentially  creating  a  brand 
content  creation  company  in-house, 
that  sits  alongside  the  ad  department, 
and  sells  that  ser\ace  to  brands.” 

But  what  about  church  versus  state? 
Cheyfitz  said  that  kind  of  thinking  has 
to  change. 

“That’s  a  real  19th  centun'  model. 
'I'wenty-first  centur>'^  thinking  is.  I’m  a 
brand,  and  I  want  to  cultivate  my  owm 
audience,  I  want  valued  content  on  my 
site,  help  me  do  that.  The  newspaper 
business  has  to  get  over  itself.  You  can 
set  up  reasonable  ethical  standards. 

All  of  this  nonsense  about  church  and 
state?  Magazines  have  been  doing 
it  for  100  years.  Vogue  ^vrites  about 
designers  whose  stuff  they  sell.  But 
that  doesn’t  mean  they’re  not  telling 
the  truth.” 

QUALITY  FIRST 

.lASON  KINT  IS  THE  CEO  of  Digital 
Content  Next,  formerly  the  Online 
Publishers  Association,  who  in  a  No¬ 
vember  column  he  wrote  for  Medium, 
com,  said  that  while  there  are  perfectly 


reasonable  concerns  with  native  over 
the  church/state  divide,  that  line  has 
been  blurred  for  a  while.  A  larger  con¬ 
cern  is  one  of  the  quality  of  natwe — 
the  kind  of  high-level  native  the  Times 
is  producing  versus  the  Buzzfeedy 
clickbait  stories  like  “22  Kittens  That 
Look  Like  Hitler,”  imbedded  in  a 
postage-stamp-size  box  on  many  a 
newspaper  website. 

‘That’s  the  real  church-and-state 
question,”  Kint  said.  “It’s  about  qual¬ 
ity  and  credibility  on  one  side,  and 
these  parasitic  click-chasers  on  the 


other.  There’s  such  a  huge  difference 
between  the  Times’ Netf fix  ad  and 
clickbait-ffqDe  stuff,  and  those  tv^pes  of 
ads,  which  often  get  lumped  under  the 
native  category,  can  hurt  the  trust  of 
readers. 

“But  regardless  of  whether  it’s 
advertiser  or  editorial  content,  if  the 
content  is  good,  I  don’t  think  consum¬ 
ers  care  much  an)Tnore,  or  ev^en  if 
they  feel  they  got  tricked  into  clicking 
something,”  Kint  continued.  “If  you 
watch  the  way  people  consume  news 
now,  especially  millennials,  they  don’t 
make  that  much  of  where  their  infor¬ 
mation  is  coming  from.” 

Or  do  they?  In  June,  a  Contently 
poll  of  542  Internet  users  between 
ages  18  to  65  revealed  that  nearly  67 
percent  have  felt  deceiv'ed  when  an 


article  or  video  turned  out  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  brand.  Fittv’-four  percent 
said  they  don't  trust  sponsored  con¬ 
tent,  and  66  percent  weren’t  as  likely 
to  click  on  an  article  sponsored  by  a 
brand.  However,  an  Edelman  Borland 
study  released  in  .luly  found  that  60 
percent  of  news  consumers  are  open 
to  native  advertising  when  it  focuses 
on  telling  a  storv'  instead  of  merely 
peddling  a  product. 

Other  studies  echo  Kint,  finding 
that  there’s  an  indifference  among 
younger  people  in  particular  as  to  how 


native  ads  are  labeled— that  many 
aren’t  sure  what  the  phrase  “sponsored 
content”  ev^en  means  when  they  come 
across  it  during  a  frenzied  session  of 
clicking  and  scrolling.  So  it  would 
stand  to  reason  that  younger  news 
consumers  wall  care  less  and  less  about 
what  form  their  news  takes,  whether 
it’s  paid  for  by  a  corporation  or  not. 
Ultimately,  they  just  want  something 
interesting  to  look  at. 

“I  think  that  branded  ad  content  is 
the  future,”  said  Tomich.  “That  con¬ 
tent  can  travel  to  the  social  Web.  As 
brands  get  smarter  and  more  involved 
in  digital  ads,  I  think  we’ll  be  see¬ 
ing  an  evolution,  an  ad  environment 
where  editorial-like  content  is  a  tool 
that  inspires  audiences  and  gets  them 
introduced  to  their  brands.”  ■ 


Younger  news  consumers  will  care  less  and  less  about  what 
form  their  news  takes,  whether  it’s  paid  for  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  or  not.  Ultimately,  they  just  want  something  interest¬ 
ing  to  look  at. 
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By  Rich  Kane 
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Mark  Pickering  has 
been  named  editor 
of  The  Fantafiiaph 
I  of  Bloomington, 

Ill.  He  will  lead  the 
news  department, 
including  digital 
^  and  print  coverage 
and  story  development,  and  work 
with  the  advertising  and  circulation 
tlepartments.  His  duties  also  include 
increased  eommunity  involvement 
and  oversight  of  several  niche  puhli- 


Britt  Chester  luus 
been  named  editor  of 
Greensboro,  North 
Carolina’s  YES! 
Weekly.  Chester 
Wcus  most  recently  a 
special  contributor  to 
the  Wi mton-Sa  lew 


Journal's  RclL'ili  publication,  lie  preH- 
ously  contributed  for  four  years  to 
\Vestxoo7-d,  the  alt-weekly  in  Denver. 


TheNczo  York  Time  has  appointed 
four  staffers  to  seiwe  ius  digital  deputies 
assigned  to  strengthen  the  papers 
digital  arm  and  improve  efforts  across 
platforms,  'fhey  include  foreign 
correspondent  Damien  Cave,  who 


section,  who  will  seiwe  iis  the  science 
digital  deputy;  and  Ashwin  Seshagiri, 
a  tech  producer  for  the  Bi/Day  section, 
will  become  a  depurt"  for  the  section. 

Ryan  J.  Mote  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  advertising  at  The 
Sacramento  Bee.  In  his  new  role.  Mote 
will  oversee  the  advertising  diwsion, 
which  is  responsible  for  both  print  and 
digital  sales  and  strategic  planning. 
Prior  to  joining  The  Bee,  Mote  was 
the  director  of  local  advertising  sales 
at  Republic  Media/Gannett,  where 
he  was  responsible  for  all  adveitising 
sales  efforts  in  print  and  digital  for 
small  to  medium-sized  businesses. 

Mark  Dobie  has 
been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher 
of  the  Klamath  Tails 
Herald  and  News  in 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 
Pre\lously,  he  was 
advertising  director 
for  the  Skagit  Valley  Herald  in  Mount 
Vernon,  Wash.  Dobie  replaces  Heidi 
Wright,  who  had  been  with  the  news¬ 
paper  since  2004. 

Donnie  Welch  hiis  been  named 
the  new  publisher  of  the  Victorville 


:  X.0S  Angeles  Times  has  named  Nicco  Meie 
.A^puty  publisher.  He  will  report  directly  to  Austin 
Beutner,  Times  publisher  and  CEO.  Mele  will 
IS  on  content,  revenue,  product  and  audience 
elopment  for  all  of  the  Times’ products  and 
dees,  ensuring  that  existing  digital  products  ~ 
and  services  are  growing,  developing  new 
business  opportunities,  and  launching  new 
products  and  services  while  looking  for  possible 
acquisitions  in  the  digital  space. 


will  .scn'c  JUS  depurt'  for  the  njitional  (Calif.)  Daily  Press.  A  former  business 
desk;  Nexv  York  Times  Magazine  Web  owner  A\ith  more  than  25  years  experi- 
editor  Samantha  Uenig,  who  will  ence  in  the  newspaper  industiy,  Welch 

sc*i"ve  JUS  depurt'  for  styles,  travel,  real  hjus  worked  for  severjil  newspapers, 

estate  Jind  home;  Heather  Murphy,  Jind  recently  oversjiw  revenue  devel- 
ji  senior  statf  editor  for  the  science  opment  for  the  Ventura  County  Star, 
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where  he  was  in  charge  of  budgeting, 
training,  new  product  deY'elopment, 
st  Jiff  management  and  building  Jin 
o]:)eration  that  grows  revenue  through 
multi-media  solutions.  He  \H11  oversee 
the  Daily  Prc.ss,  the  Desert  Dispatch  in 
Barstow,  jind  four  weekly  publications. 

Heidelberg  USA 
hjis  announced  tluit 
Thomas  McTernan 
hjis  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of 
\icc  president  for  na- 
tioiijil  consumables 
sjiles  for  Heidelberg 
USA.  In  his  new 
role,  he  \\ill  jissumc 
responsibility'^  for 
overseeing  the  go- 
to-market  strjiteg>' 
for  consumjibles  in 
the  U.S.  mjirket.  He 
most  recently  sen'ed  Jis  a  regionjil  vice 
president  based  in  Chicago.  Former 
account  executwe  Randy  Wiersma 
will  take  ov'er  for  McTeriuin. 

The  Washington  Post  announced 
that  Stephen  P.  Gibson  will  join  the 
compjiny  as  vice  president  of  finjincc 
Jind  Jidministration  and  chief  financial 
officer,  i'he  Post  hjis  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  two  new  vice 
president  roles:  Beth  Diaz  will  be  vice 
president  of  audience  dev'elopment 
and  anahf  ics,  and  Kiistine  Coratti 
will  be  vice  president  of  communica¬ 
tions. 

World  Press  Photo  has  announced 
that  l..ars  Boering  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  director.  He  has 
more  than  l6  years  of  nuinagement 
and  leadership  experience  within  the 
cultural,  crejitive  and  social  sectors, 
Jind  hcis  acted  as  Jidvisor  to  photog¬ 
raphers  internationally,  tjiught  at 
master  classes  and  academies,  and 
has  been  involv^ed  as  curator  for  fes¬ 
tivals,  museums,  publishing  houses 
and  other  institutions. 
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Susan  Ellerbach 

has  been  named 
executive  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  World, 
making  her  the  first 
woman  to  lead  the 
paper’s  newsroom. 
She  succeeds  Joe 
Worley,  who  retired  from  the  post 
after  19  years.  Replacing  Ellerbach  as 
managing  editor  is  Mike  Strain,  who 
moved  up  from  news  editor. 

Chiixigo  Tribune  managing  editor 
Jane  Hirt  has  left  the  newspaper 
to  “jiursue  personal  interests.”  Hiit 
started  out  as  an  intern  at  the  Tribune 
in  19H9.  When  her  internship  ended, 

I  lirt  .stayed  on  as  a  copy  editor  on 
the  national/foreign  news  desk.  She 
became  copy  desk  chief  in  1997  and 
was  elevated  to  national /foreign  news 
editor  in  2000.  In  2002,  Hirt  was  part 
of  a  team  charged  with  the  formidable 
liisk  of  getting  more  young  people  to 
read  a  new^spaper.  The  result  w^as  Red- 
Eye,  a  free  tabloid  w'hich  she  co-found- 
ed  in  2002  and  w'here  she  sensed  as 
inaugural  co-editor  and  editor  through 
2008.  Hirt  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  August  2008. 

Chabella  Guzman  is  the  new'  owmer 
and  publisher  of  The  Index,  w'hich 
covers  new's  in  the  Nebraska  Pan¬ 
handle  communities  of  Heniy',  L>Tnan, 
Mitchell  and  Morrill.  She  becomes  the 
paper’s  fifth  owner  since  its  founding 
in  1901,  purchasing  it  from  Chuck 
and  Margx'  Karpf,  w'ho  owned  it  since 
200.3. 

Bob  Sipchen  is  returning  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  a  senior  editor  in  the 
relaunched  California  section.  He  will 
also  plan  the  Sunday  section,  direct 
a  group  of  enterprise  reporters,  and 
ser\'e  cis  a  coach  and  mentor.  In  2001, 
he  w'as  the  co-winner  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  wTiting. 

Suzette  Cook  hjis  been  named  editor 
of  Ciilifornia’s  Fort  Bragg  Advocate- 


Neics  and  The  Mendocino  Beacon. 

She  has  been  a  professional  photo¬ 
journalist  and  reporter  for  30  years, 
with  positions  at  XheAnn  Arbor  News, 
Oakland  Tnbune  and  The  Gainesville 
Sun  in  Florida. 


Ashley  Huston  has  been  named 
permanent  chief  communications 
officer  at  Dow'  Jones,  publisher  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  She  will  also  seiv'e 
as  depurt'  head  of  communications 
for  its  parent  company,  New's  Corp. 
Huston  w'as  pre\iously  a  member  of 
the  Dow'  Jones  communications  team 
for  five  years  prior  to  joining  New's 
Corp  in  January'  2013.  She  has 
preHously  held  communications  roles 
with  Rubenstein  Communications, 
ESPN  and  CNN. 

Gannett  Co,  has 
named  Alan  English 
president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Times  in 
Shreveport,  La.  In 
his  new'  role,  Eng¬ 
lish  also  will  ov'er- 
see  The  News-Star  in 
Monroe,  La.  He  had  been  the  general 
manager  and  executive  editor  of  The 
Times,  and  was  publisher  of  the  Log 
Cabin  Democrat  in  Conw'ay,  Ark.  He 
joined  the  Log  Cabin  Democrat  after 
sening  as  \ice  president  of  audience 
and  executive  editor  for  theHugr^s- 
ta  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  English  has  also 
w'orked  at  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  The  Journal 


News  in  Westchester,  New'  York,  both 
ow'ned  by  Gannett. 

Alison  K.  Engel,  A.  11.  Belo  Corp. 
senior  \ice  president,  chief  financial 
officer  and  treasurer,  has  departed 


from  her  position  to  pursue  another 
senior  level  financial  role  in  the  media 
industry'.  Engel  serx'ed  A.  H.  Belo 
since  the  spin-off' in  2008,  and  her 
responsibilities  included  accounting, 
financial  planning  and  analysis,  tax, 
treasury',  risk  management,  and 
internal  audit. 

Michael  J.  Barnum  has  been  named 
circulation  director  at  the  Times 
Leader  Media  Group.  He  will  direct 
all  aspects  of  home  delivery',  single 
copy  sales  and  customer  serx'ice  for 
the  TLMG,  w'hich  includes  the  Times 
Leader,  Abington  Journal,  Sunday 
Dispatch,  Dallas  Post,  Weekender, 
and  the  NEPA  Energy  Journal. 
Barnum  joins  the  'I’imes  Leader  from 
The  Morning  Call  in  Allentow'n, 

Penn.,  w'here  he  led  that  newspaper’s 
circulation  department  since  2009. 
Barnum  also  held  leadership  roles  at 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  The  Palm 
Beach  Post  and  The  Baltimore  Sun. 

Postmedia  Netw'ork  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  lineup  of  sales  experts 
r  esponsible  for  integrated  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  programs  for 
Canada’s  automotive  marketers. 
Team  members  include:  Maria  Giri- 
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Tfibime  Publishing  Co.  has  appointed  Michael 
F.  Rooney  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  revenue 
officer.  Rooney,  a  senior  sales  and  operating 
executive,  is  the  former  chief  ret^enue  officer 
for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  where  he  oversaw 
all  revenue  generation  activities  across  print, 
digital  and  other  platforms.  He  will  report  to 
Tribime  Publishing  CEO  Jack  Griffin  and  will  be 
based  at  Tribune  Publishing's  New  York  Qty 
offices. 


cditorandDuDlisner.com 
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monte  McDonald,  vice  president  of 
sales,  who  has  been  with  Postmedia 
lor  more  than  six  years  She  was 
responsible  for  hirinj;  and  assem- 
liling  as  well  as  leading  the  new 
team;  William  Cormier,  national 
automotive  director,  who  is  new  to 
the  team,  and  formerly  of 'fC  Media; 
Angela  Steiirnagcl,  automotive 
media  strategy  manager,  an  automo¬ 
tive  expert,  media  strategist  and  a 
eurrent  Postmedia  staff  member; 
Neil  Cartagenise.  national  account 
i-xecutive.,  who  has  more  than  20 
years  at  J^)stmedia  and  Financial 
J'ost;  Yasmine  Da  Silva,  national 
account  executive,  a  new  member  of 
the  team,  and  formerly  of  Quebeeor 
Media;  and  Jason  Randall,  national 
;iccount  executive,  also  new  to  the 
team,  and  formerly  of  Canoe/Quebe- 
cor  Media. 


Sara  Glincs, 
president  of  Mcdia- 
OnePA  and  the  York 
Newspaper  Co.,  and 
publisher  of  The 
Fi'cnin^^  Snn  in 
Hanover,  Penn., 
has  been  named 


named  \’ice-chair  of  the  Pennsylvania 


NewsMedia  Association.  She  succeeds 


Ralph  J.  Martin,  president  and  CEO 
of  TribTotal  Media.  She  Wcis  preNn- 
ously  the  tixxusurcr  of  the  board  of 


directors. 


The  Financial  Times 

Slade  ius  managing 

ness  to  consumer  op- 
^  \  • 

erations.  Slade  joins 
the  7V//?c.s’ board  and 
will  oversee  print 

and  digital  H2C  marketing,  customer 
seivices,  business  development  and  PT 
I.i\'e,  the  company’s  conferences  and 
events  arm. 


The  Ncv.'  York  Times  has  named 
Kinsey  Wilson  editor  for  innovation 

oH  I  K  «rt*  I  .lANUAKY 'JOir) 


and  strategy’,  a  new  role  that  reports 
to  the  executive  editor.  Wilson,  who 
has  built  digital  strategies  for  three 
major  news  organizations,  most  re¬ 
cently  .seiwed  as  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  content  officer  for 
NPR,  a  position  he  held  since  2008. 
In  this  new  role,  Wilson  will  be  in 
charge  of  expanding  mobile  strategA- 
and  creating  new  digital  products 
inspired  by  7’/77?cs  journalism  like 
the  NYT  Now  and  NYT  Cook¬ 
ing  apps.  He  will  be  the  newsroom’s 
main  liaison  on  digital  matters  to  the 
business  side  of  The  Times  Co. 

Lydia  McNabb  has  been  named 
editor  of  California  newspapers  the 
Folsom  Telcf^raph  and  the  El  Dorado 
Hills  Telegraph.  In  preHous  editing 
positions,  she  worked  e.xtensively  with 
communitA'  members,  businesses,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  in  the  Gold 
CountrA'  region. 

Advantage  NeAvspaper  Consultants, 
Inc.  has  promoted  Marie  Smith  to 
e.xecutive  director  of  sales.  In  her 
ncAA'  position.  Smith  iioaa’  OA'ersees 


accounts,  jAcrforming  market  re¬ 
search  and  Avorking  AAith  iieAA'spaper 
management  to  develop  advertising 
sales  programs.  Smith  joined  ANC  as 
a  media  analyst  in  2000,  traA'eling  to 
neAAAspapcrs  across  the  United  States 
to  secure  annual  adA’crtising  con¬ 
tracts  in  their  Aveekly  magazine 
insert.  She  Avas  promoted  to  diAusion 
sales  manager  Avith  ANC  in  200(S. 
Prior  to  joining  ANC,  she  AA'orked 
for  15  years  as  an  executive  sales  as¬ 
sociate  at  the  Faijetteville  Observer 
focusing  primarily  on  automotiA  e 
adA’citising. 

Jed  Hartman  has  been  named 
chief  revenue  officer  of  The  Wash- 
inf^ton  Post.  He  wall  lead  the  print 
and  digital  advertising  teams,  as 
Avell  as  the  conference  business, 
and  oversee  advertising  for  tar¬ 
geted  products  and  special  sec¬ 
tions.  Hartman  AA'^as  preA'iously 
group  publisher  for  Time,  Forinne, 
Money,  and  their  AAxbsites. 

Tim  Epperson  hiis  been  named 
editor  oi  The  Soimra  (Calif.)  Unioii 


the  sales  department,  including  sales  Democrat.  With  OA'cr  20  years  in  the 
managers  and  a  team  of  more  than  ncAvspaper  industiy,  Epperson  has 
ten  sales  representatives.  She  AA  ill  talents  in  stoiy  development,  man- 

also  include  managing  the  travel  siging  new'srooms,  online  content 

coordination  for  the  department.  tlcA-elopment  and  incoiporating  social 

She  retains  many  of  the  duties  she  media  into  the  deliA'erA"  of  information 
jierformed  as  diA'ision  sales  manager,  |  to  readers, 
such  as  securing  ncAV  ncAvspaper 


editorandpuDlisher.com 
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Audited  Media 
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CONSOUDATEO 
MEDIA  RB»ORT 


Star-Advertiser  Readershii 


A  week  in  print  and  a  month  online  with 
the  Star-Advertiser  reaches  75%  of 
Oahu  adults. 

Staradverttserxom  Dilir  StarAdvertoer  Sunday  Staf-Advertiser 

30Dayk  Avarafra  Issue  Averatre  Issue 
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Alliance  for  Audited 
Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig, 
Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales 
Phone:224-366-6412 
Fax:  224-366-6949  i 

E-mail: 

Kristina.Meinig@auditedmedia.com  i 

Website: 

auditedmedia.com 

Who  We  Are 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or¬ 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use. Our 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations  j 

and  advocacy  groups  because  each 
membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri-  ! 
fied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis-  ^ 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with 
credible,  comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis-  ' 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 

Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma-  i 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers,  ' 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the  i 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 

AAM  members, the  board,  committees 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media 
ecosystem. 


Benefits 

Show  advertisers  your  local  audience  reach  with  an  AAM  audit.  From  insert  verifica¬ 
tion  to  website  traffic  audits,  AAM's  innovative  audit  services  allow  newspapers  to 
show  potential  buyers  trusted  data  about  their  audiences  and  reach  in  their  distinct 
markets. 

We  offer  an  array  of  products  and  services.  AAM's  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the 
source  for  media  buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-channel  newspaper  data. This  state- 
of-the-art  database  now  contains  data  for  nearly  2,000  newspapers  that  are  members 
of  AAM  or  the  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations.  AAM's  Consolidated  Media  Report,  or 
CMR,  provides  a  comprehensive  view  across  a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 


Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  the  CMR.  Chris  Cope, founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACG- 

Media  and  chairman  of  AAM's  Newspaper  Buyers' Advisory  _ 

Committee  believes  the  CMR  is  a  tool  to  efficiently  evaluate  a 
newspaper's  cross-channel  audience. 

"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so 
we  have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating," 

Cope  said."We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  comple¬ 
ment  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another.This  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions."  chnsCope.cEOofACGMediaand 

chairman  of  the  AAM  Newspaper 

—  Buyers' Advisory  Committee 

Success  Story 

The  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser  released  its  first  CMR  in  201 1  and  continues  to  expand 
its  report  as  its  brand  evolves. The  report  now  includes  a  variety  of  print,  digital  and 
audience  data,  including  readership  charts  that  have  helped  integrate  the  CMR  into 
their  sales  strategies. 

"Initially  the  CMR  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  our  products," said  Dave 
Williams,  vice  president  of  circulation  for  the  Star-Advertiser."Most  importantly,  it  gave 
our  ad  reps  a  credible  report  of  our  product  line  that's  been  audited.  We've  added  a  lot 
of  the  products  in  the  last  year.The  CMR  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to  add  those 
in  a  concise  format,  using  the  AAM  brand  to  support  the  quality  of  reporting.  It's  con¬ 
cise.  It's  a  one-stop  shop.  And  it  adds  the  credibility  because  every  number  on  there  is 
audited.  I  think  the  CMR  raises  the  bar  for  us." 
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IC^ANON 


C  ontact:  '  ‘ 

Sales  .-.  Ph;  1-800-544-4450  .•.  E-mail: 
salcsCttiicanon.com  z.  Website:  newzware.coin 

Who  we  are  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1990. 

Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  oi' circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  proeesses  to  effieiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


Newzware 

A  Division  of  ICANON 


comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 

Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modern  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenanee  Contraet  eontinue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographie  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 


Llbercus 

Simply  publishing 


E.  Viddal  &  Associates 
Website;  www.libercus.com 
E-mail:  info@libercus.com 


Who  We  Are 

Libercus  was  built  to  address  the  specific  challenges  facing  the 
media  business.  With  our  innovative  implementation,  support, 
and  consumption-based  pricing  models,  we  WILL  lead  the 
industry  forward. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

Libercus  brings  web  sites,  print  products,  and  e-editions  to  life. 
Generate  ad  revenue  through  profile-based  and  geo-targeted 
ads,  dynamic  and  searchable  electronic  inserts,  and  video  with 
pre-,  mid-,  and  post-roll  adds,  all  in  the  context  of  an  electronic 
newspaper  replica. 


Why  should  a  newspaper  choose  your  solution? 

It’s  time  to  leave  behind  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things:  complex  software,  separate  systems  for 
different  publishing  platforms,  expensive  on-site 
infrastructure.  Libercus  delivers  content  where 
readers  want  it.  This  drives  readership,  increases 
revenue,  simplifies  support  and  reduces  cost. 

What  differentiates  you  from  your  competitors? 

Libercus  was  created  to  operate  natively  in  the 
cloud.  In  conjunction  with  Microsoft  Azure,  it  is 
unbeatable  for  economy  of  scale,  resilience,  and 
ease  of  use.  Combining  the  digital  and  print 
production  process  into  one  system,  all  Libercus 
functions  are  accessible  through  web  browsers, 
reducing  the  cost  of  IT  equipment  and 
maintenance. 


Vision  Data's 

"Soup-to-Nuts" 

Advantage ... 

What  it  can  mean  to  your  company: 

Since  Vision  Data  first  began  serving  newspapers  back  in  the 
mid-70's,  we  have  been  dedicated  to  providing  for  publishers' 
changing  needs  with  the  development  and  advancement  of 
a  complete  suite  of  dynamic  internally  developed  software 
applications,  backed  by  superior  service  and  user  support. 

Our  practice  of  hiring  and  retaining  the  best  people  and  fos¬ 
tering  an  atmosphere  of  team  innovation  have  allowed  a 
solid  history  of  growth,  without  the  need  for  merger  or  ac¬ 
quisition. 

The  result  of  our  unified  approach  to  development  is  a 
huge  benefit  for  today's  progressive  publisher;a  complete 
"Soup-to-Nuts"  menu  of  coordinated  sales,  customer  serv¬ 
ice,  business  and  production  applications,  including: 

Online  tool  suite: 

Sales  Tablet,  CRM,  Order  entry,  more 

•  Website  customer  service  screens  for  subscribers,  carri¬ 
ers,  dealers,  classified  and  retail  advertisers;  all  driven  di¬ 
rectly  by  our  base  systems,  simplifying  usage  and  saving 
time  and  costs.  Included  search  engine  creates  more  sales. 

•  Remote  account  management  for  outside  sales  reps  con¬ 
nects  directly  to  order  entry,  ad  tracking,  accounting,  report¬ 
ing,-  enabling  full  instant  field  functionality  with  full  CRM. 

Advertising: 

•  Single  database,  single  screen  entry  for  classified,  retail, 
on-line,  preprints,  special  packages,  etc.  Campaign  man¬ 
agement  suite,  CRM,  E-tears,  auto  proof  email,  etc.  Total 
functionality  in  a  single  application. 

Circulation: 

•  Circulation  management  system  for  today's  print,  dig¬ 
ital  and  blended  subscription  models.  Postal  reporting. 
Mapping,  EZ  Pay,  user-friendly  CSR,  accounting,TMC,  etc. 

Production: 

•  User-friendly  Classified  Pagination/Publication  Layout 
for  Quark  or  InDesign 

•  Ad-Tracking  function,  manages  production, cuts-costs, 
streamlines  ad  creation. 

Accounting: 

•  Accounts  Receivable  management  &  reporting 

•  Accounts  Payable/General  Ledger  system 


Technological  Innovation:  vision  Data  con¬ 
stantly  re-invests  in  innovation  and  development.  Our  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  has  excellent  skills  in  managing  accounting 
and  circulation,  as  well  as  flowing  and  controlling  ads.  We 
are  constantly  developing  revenue  modules  that  add  to 
your  sales  packages.  Our  VisionWeb  suite  team  is  second 
to  none  in  the  industry  and  is  dedicated  to  keeping  Vision 
Data  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  technology. 

Configuration  Options:  Vision  Data  "Soup-to- 

Nuts"  packages  are  available  in  various  configurations:  In 
addition  to  locally-hosted  server  configurations,  we  offer 
both  laaS  (Infrastructure  as  a  Service  -  Vision  Data  hosted) 
and  SaaS  (Software  as  a  Service  -  leased  access)  system 
configurations,  both  of  which  save  you  the  cost  and  man¬ 
power  of  installing  and  managing  your  own  server. 

Large  Customer  Base:  We  have  a  large  base  of 
over  2,000  publications  made  up  of  a  good  mix  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups.  We 
have  continually  grown  our  base  at  a  manageable  rate  , 
aided  by  our  reputation  for  outstanding  customer  service 
and  attention  to  customer  needs.  We  take  great  pride  in 
our  history  of  customer  retention. 

"Soup-to-Nuts" Ongoing  Support  Pricing: 

By  investing  in  Vision  Data's  "Soup-to-Nuts"  systems, you 
can  also  lower  your  ongoing  support  costs  by  replacing 
multiple  vendor  support  charges  with  a  singled  "Pack- 
aged"support  charge.  Publishers  investing  in  the  total  Vi¬ 
sion  Data  "Soup-to-Nuts"  package  can  save  over  fifty 
percent  from  the  cost  of  multiple  support  packages. 

Competitive  Pricing:  when  we  believe  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  good  fit  for  Vision  Data's  user  base  (built  over 
40  years  of  steady  growth)  we  can  be  very  aggressive 
with  pricing,  as  we  are  privately-owned  and  no  one  can 
touch  our  low  overhead. 

If  overall  performance,  simplicity  of  operation, 
vendor  reputation  &  support,  innovation,  and  the 
cost  of  implementation  are  some  of  your  primary 
concerns, you  should  definitely  include  Vision  Data 
in  your  selection  process. 

Contact  us  today . . . 

^VISION  DATA 

sales(^vdata.com  518-434-2193 

www/vdata.com 
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Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 

Contact:  Sales 

Phone:  1-877-723-6668 

E-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 

Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 


TURN  DISTRIBUTION  CHALLENGES  INTO 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


©  PCF 


Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all 
operational  aspects  of  print  distribution  for  some  of 
the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the 
largest  home  delivery  and  distribution  service 
providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications 
of  all  sizes  reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their 
delivery  footprint,  and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to  successfully 
support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever 
changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily 
operational  headaches,  and  refocus  resources  on 
managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 


Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and 
solutions  to  support  growth  and  operational 
efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable, 
affordable  delivery  options,  serving  a  wide  range  of 
printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies, 
newspapers,  magazines,  free  publications,  Sunday 
Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery  options 
than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total 
market  coverage,  select  market  coverage, zoned 
delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at 
www.pcfcorp.com 


ArchivelnABo^^ 


Archive  In  A  Box  Website: 

Contact:  Mike  King  www.Archi\ 

Phone:360-427-6300 
E-mail:  king@smalltownpapers.com 


Website: 

www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Who  We  Are 

ArchivelnABox^'^  is  the  newspaper  scanning  service 
from  SmallTownPapers"’\The  service  includes 
everything  —  shipping  &  logistics,  high  resolution 
scanning,  digital  copies,  hard  drives,  and  online 
hosting.  You  own  and  control  the  scans.  Work  on 
your  schedule  and  budget  with  no  contract 
commitment  -  it's  pay-as-you-go. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from 
your  product  or  service? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published 
history,  you  know  the  value  of  your  printed 
newspaper  archive.  Digital  copies  preserve  your 
archive  and  make  them  accessible.  Contact  us  today. 


BetterBNC 


Website:  www.betterbnc.com 

BetterBNC®  is  the  industry  standard  online  journalism 
contest  platform  used  by  150  newspaper  associations, 
press  clubs  and  broadcaster  groups  representing  over 
20,000  journalists  and  trades  people. 

BetterBNC  exclusive  features: 

Contestant  Manager^*^  Senior  managers  and  editors 
control  who  and  what  is  entered  for  their  organization. 

NEW!  Revenue  Manager  Track  &  manage  entry  fees 
paid  by  credit  card  or  check,  including  by  department. 

Open  Call^'^  Your  best  work  is  “open”  to  a  world  of 
entry  opportunities  across  multiple  contests. 

NEW!  Cloud  Scrapbooks  Save  copies  of  your  best  work 
all  year  long  with  free  cloud  storage. 

NEW!  Awards  Manager  Publish  your  award-winning 
work  on  your  own  free  web  pages. 
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E-mail:  classifieds(a)editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:  800-887-1615 
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KAMEN  &  Co.  Group  Services 

Pithlishittff  t\njt]yauy  Ajjjyrfiisdls  X-  lit'fykci'itiif 


info@kamengroup.com  www.kamengroup.com 

KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

NY  (516)379-2797  •  FL  (727)786-5930  •  FAX  (516)379-3812 
626  RXR  Plaza,  Uniondale,  NY  1 1 556 


516.379.2797  •  626  RXR  Plaza  •  Uniondale,  NY  11556 
info@kamengroup.com  •  www.kaniengroup.com 


Publications  For  Sale 


Publications  For  Sale 


626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1 556 
516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


Whose  voice  do 
industry  leaders  seek? 

Just  ask  them. 


Wishing  you  and  yours  a 
Happy,  Healthy  New  Year! 


"Kevin  Kamen  works  relentlessly.  Whenever  he  speaks  about 
the  publishing  business  or  companies,  I  pay  close  attention." 

-  Paul  Tosh  (Mr.  Tash  is  Chairman  of  the  Pulitzer  Board 
and  CEO/Chairman  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times.)  August  1,2014 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twltter.com/kamengroup 

Customized  User-Friendly  25  Page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  1516)379-2797  •  Email:  lnfo:a>Kamen(jroup.com 
•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1 556 


"Kevin  Kamen  is  one  of  the  world's  best-known  and  most 
prolific  brokers  of  media  properties  and  companies." 

-  Gypsy  C.  Gallardo,  CEO/Publisher  of 
The  Power  Broker  Magazine,  July  30, 20 1 4 


Whose  judgement  do  they  trust? 

"Kevin  Kamen  correctly  predicted  as  far  back  as  2010  that 
a  buyer  would  be  willing  to  pay  $42  million  to  $51  million  for 
The  Journal ...  'They  paid  about  $4  million  to  $5  million  more 
than  they  should  have/  Kamen  told  WPRI.com  ...  Kamen 
suggested  Gatehouse  was  motivated  to  pay  a  premium  in 
part  to  ensure  a  competing  newspaper  chain  didn't  get  The 
(Providence)  Journal  instead." 

-  TedNessi,  WPR1 1 2,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  July  23, 2014 


Considering  selling  your  publication? 
You  should  have  your  title  financially  valued 
correctly  and  listed  for  sale.  Call  or  come  visit 
Kamen  &  Co.  Group  Services  to  assist  you. 


Getting  it 
right  matters! 


»  35  Years  PubHshlhg  Experience 
.  Book,  Magazine  &  Newspaper  Companv  Financial  Valuations 
Global  Expertise,  Deep  Market  Knowledge,  Unmatched  Intcgrirs’’ 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

We  know  valuations.  We  know  deal-making. 

We  know  the  industry. 

We'd  like  to  get  to  know  you,  too! 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

Family  owned  New  Mexico  Newspaper  &  Shopper,  Landmark  NY 
Shopper,  NC  Shopper  &  Auto  Mag,  Central  FL  Parent/Family  Mag, 
NM  GREEN  Construction/Health/Eco-friendly  Newspaper,  Local  TN 
Mag,  South  Carolina  Tourist  Titles.  West  Coast  Independent 
Movie  Studio,  distributes  25  High  Quality  Films  Annually 
with  Multiple  Award/Oscar  Winners  seeking  investors. 
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PUBLISHER 

The  Dolan  Company  is  a  leading  pro¬ 
vider  of  information  to  the  business 
and  legal  communities  through  our 
collection  of  niche  newspapers  and 
websites  in  cities  across  the  country. 
You  can  find  us  from  Portland  (the 
Daily  Journal  of  Commerce)  to  Bos¬ 
ton  (Massachusetts  Lawyer's  Weekly) 
and  from  Minneapolis  (Finance  and 
Commerce)  to  New  Orleans  (New  Or¬ 
leans  City  Business).  We're  a  digital- 
first  organization  that  prides  itself  on 
providing  our  subscribers  with  infor¬ 
mation  that  they  can't  get  anywhere 
else. 

We're  looking  for  publishers  to  lead  a 
number  of  our  newspapers.  Our  pub¬ 
lishers  are  responsible  for  guiding  a 
group  of  talented  individuals  who 
produce  legal  or  business-focused 
papers  in  major  metropolitan  areas. 
Publishers  ensure  the  continued  ex¬ 
cellence  of  our  editorial  content, 
drive  digital  and  print  advertising 
sales,  present  high-visibility  events, 
develop  ancillary  revenue  streams, 
and  create  collaborative  cultures. 
Publishers  are  the  faces  of  their  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  establish  and 
maintain  relationships  within  their 
newspaper's  specific  construction, 
real  estate,  business  or  legal  com¬ 
munities  and  they  build  ties  and  ex¬ 
change  information  with  other  pub¬ 
lishers  at  The  Dolan  Company.  Our 
corporate  offices  provide  administra¬ 
tive  support,  which  allows  our  pub¬ 
lishers  to  focus  on  the  operational 
areas  that  drive  revenue  and  create 
compelling  reasons  to  subscribe. 

We  are  seeking  proven  leaders  with 
excellent  management  skills.  Our 
ideal  candidates  have  experience 
publishing  niche  newspapers,  man¬ 
aging  advertising  sales  and/or  man¬ 
aging  newsrooms.  We  are  looking  for 
strategic  thinkers  who  can  work  with 
their  managers  to  develop  and  exe¬ 
cute  plans.  Our  publishers  are  hands- 
on  and  digitally  savvy. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  pack¬ 
age  commensurate  with  experience 
along  with  a  comprehensive  benefits 
program. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this 
position,  please  send  your  resume 

along  with  a  cover  letter  to: 
careers&thedolancompany.com 


Advertise  direct 
to  those  most  likely 
to  fill  your  position! 

EDlTORty  PUBLISHER. 


SECTION  MANAGER 

The  Section  Manager  is  responsible 
for  managing  the  day  to  day  opera¬ 
tions  in  Postpress,  this  position  re¬ 
quires  a  strong  background  in  Pack¬ 
aging  Operations.  The  Section  Man¬ 
ager  will  participate  in  the  on  going 
strategic  direction  of  the  operation. 
This  position  serves  as  a  role  model 
by  providing  departmental  leader¬ 
ship  and  creating  a  positive  and  pro¬ 
ductive  work  environment.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  have  a  proven 
track  record  of  leadership  skills,  dem¬ 
onstrating  strong  management, 
communications,  coaching,  staff  de¬ 
velopment  and  interpersonal  skills. 
This  position  reports  to  the  Postpress 
Operations  Manager. 

Job  Requirements;  The  Section  Man¬ 
ager  must  demonstrate  competency 
and  priority  in  the  following  areas; 
Problem  solving  and  decisiveness, 
development  of  staff  and  depart¬ 
ment  leaders,  organizational  skills, 
change  and  innovation,  and  commu¬ 
nication/interpersonal  skills. 

Previous  supervisory  and/or  leader¬ 
ship  experience  in  a  production, 
packaging  or  distribution  environ¬ 
ment. 

Demonstrated  ability  to  multi-task 
and  react  to  changing  production 
needs  in  a  manufacturing  setting. 
Ability  to  successfully  motivate, 
coach  and  provide  work  direction  to 
diverse  work  groups  in  a  deadline 
driven  work  environment. 
Commitment  to  high  standards  of 
safety,  quality,  accuracy,  productivity 
and  efficiency. 

The  ability  to  collaborate  and  work 
with  staff  and  department  leaders, 
inside  and  outside  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Excellent  written  and  oral  communi¬ 
cation  skills,  strong  creative  problem 
solving  and  decision  making  skills 
with  a  focus  on  efficiencies  and  ach¬ 
ieving  results. 

Computer  skills  in  Microsoft  applica¬ 
tions. 

Be  flexible  and  willing  to  work  a 
schedule  that  meets  operational 
needs. 

Understanding  of  packaging  equip¬ 
ment  and  production  systems  is  a 
plus. 

To  apply  for  the  Section  Manager 
position,  please  go  to 
Tampabay.com/joinus 
Category: 

Manufacturing/Operations 


TO  PLACE  AN  AO,  CALL: 

1-800-887-1615 


PRESS  FOREMAN 

The  Minot  Daily  News  Is  seeking  an 
experienced,  hands-on  pressroom 
supervisor  who  will  lead  and  manage 
all  areas  of  operation  on  a  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  press.  The  selected  individual 
will  provide  direction  of  the  work¬ 
force  and  the  daily  work  flow  of  the 
pressroom.  The  ability  to  train  an  ea¬ 
ger  but  inexperienced  staff  is  essen¬ 
tial  along  with  dedication  to  continu¬ 
ing  safety/policy  compliance,  repair 
&  maintenance  and  equipment  uti¬ 
lization.  If  you  thrive  in  a  fast-paced 
environment  and  the  quality  of  what 
you  produce  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  you:  we  should  talk. 

Minot  is  a  growing  city  that  sits 
amidst  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
success  stories.  The  Bakken  Oil  Shale. 
We  offer  a  diverse  quality  of  life, 
home  to  Minot  Air  Force  Base,  the 
only  dual-wing  nuclear  capable  base 
in  the  entire  Air  Force.  History 
abounds  in  our  city  and  region  -  all 
of  which  make  Minot  a  city  of  action. 
And  if  you  love  the  outdoors,  Minot  & 
the  region  offer  some  of  the  state's 
best  in  fishing  and  hunting  or  any 
outdoor  recreational  activity.  Large 
city  appeal  with  small  community 
feel. 

We  offer  a  positive  work 
environment  and  an  attractive 
compensation  &  benefits  package. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this 
challenging  role,  email  your 
resume  with  a  cover  letter  to 
smclister@minotdailynews.com. 
We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
OPPORTUNITY  TO 
MAKE  YOUR  MARK 

The  Sports  Editor  we  seek  will  be  a 
dynamic  professional  who  under¬ 
stands  that  local  and  prep  are  key  to 
a  vital  community  sport  section  that 
delivers  in  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles, 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  sports 
markets.  Our  Sports  Editor  will  be  a 
planner  who  can  communicate  a  vi¬ 
sion  and  inspire.  You  will  lead  a  tal¬ 
ented  young  staff  of  reporters.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  have  an  eye  for 
design  and  grasp  of  a  diverse  report 
that  includes  community  and  youth 
sports.  Our  writers,  photographers 
and  editors  win  numerous  awards 
and  we  require  a  seasoned  sports 
journalist  with  initiative,  creativity, 
and  a  desire  to  build  on  solid  ach¬ 
ievement.  The  Antelope  Valley  Press 
Sports  section  earned  best  overall  in 
its  circulation  class  from  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
Compensation  based  on  experience 
and  demonstrated  achievement; 
benefits  excellent,  standards  high. 
Our  location,  90  minutes  from  the 
beach  with  close  access  to  mountain 
winter  and  outdoor  sports,  offers 
great  Southern  California  geography. 
To  apply,  send  resume,  clips, 
and  references  to: 
Antelope  Valley  Press, 

P.O.  Box  4050, 

Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050  or 
e-mail  to  personnei@avpress.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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r shoptalk  /commentary 

Ottawa  Shooting  Highlights 
Importance  of  Press  Freedom 


By  Baura  Tribe 

In  the  wake  of  the  October 
22  shooting  last  year  on 
Parliament  Hill  in  Ottawa, 
Canadian  media  have  been 
landed  for  their  calm,  nuanced 
coverage  of  the  events  as  they 
unfolded. 

I'his  kind  of  violence  is  relatively 
rare  in  Canada.  But  when  it 
does  happen,  Canadians  turn  to 
journalists  for  critical  up-to-date 
information:  to  learn  where  there  is 
danger,  the  extent  of  the  situation, 
and  how  to  prevent  further  risk. 

In  many  countries,  active  shooters, 
terrorist  attacks  and  other  violent 
incidents  are  handled  by  shutting 
out  the  press  until  order  has  been 
restored,  'fhese  knee-jerk  reactions 
that  limit  media  access,  either  out  of 
i'ear  or  a  desire  to  control  messaging, 
result  in  information  vacuums  that 
are  often  tilled  by  speculation  and 
public  panic. 

'fhis  has  happened  before  here 
in  Canada.  The  2010  G20  Summit 
in  Toronto  is  one  notable  situation 
that  raised  serious  concerns  about 
how  journalists  were  handled,  and 
why  information  was  so  severely 
restricted  and  controlled. 

As  a  result,  one  thing  that 
stands  out  about  the  shooting  on 
Parliament  Hill  is  that  journalists 
I’ve  spoken  with — whether  they 
were  locked  down  in  Parliament 
or  outside  on  the  streets — feel 
they  were  treated  fairly  by  police 
and  were  able  to  do  their  jobs  as  a 
result.  Journalists  reporting  from 
downtown  Ottawa  were  frequently 


moved  around  for  their  own  safety, 
but  there  have  been  no  reports  of 
media  being  asked  to  stop  filming 
or  taking  pictures.  For  reporters 
caught  inside  of  Centre  Block,  the 
building  the  shooter  entered,  the 
only  requests  they  received  were  to 
avoid  disclosing  their  locations  and 
security  procedures  as  police  worked 
to  clear  the  area. 

A  healthy  media  environment  is 
integral  to  a  functioning  democracy. 
We  know  that  journalists  play  a 
critical  role  in  creating  an  informed 
public.  Their  job  is  to  ask  the 
hard  questions,  hold  government 
accountable  and  bring  us  into  stories 
we  wouldn’t  hear  otherwise.  But  it’s 
when  dangers  to  the  public  arise, 
and  situations  are  changing  from 
moment  to  moment,  that  journalists’ 
crucial  role  really  comes  into  focus. 

Shootings  in  our  nation’s  capital 
and  on  Parliament  Hill  are  extreme 
events.  It’s  understandable  that 
imaginations  start  to  run  wild.  But 
the  way  to  prevent  rumors  is  to 
share  more,  not  less.  This  is  not  the 
t^q^ical  response,  but  fortunately  it 
is  precisely  what  we  saw  on  the  day 
of  the  shooting.  Enabling  the  media 
to  keep  the  public  informed — and 
verify  or  discredit  new  information 
as  it  was  released — prevented  panic, 
and  ensured  people  stayed  out  of 
active  areas. 

We  talk  about  the  importance  of  a 
free  press  when  it  is  restricted,  and 
the  resulting  issues  are  obvious.  But 
it’s  not  as  eas_v  to  see  when  the  system 
works.  WTien  journalists  are  allowed 


to  report  freely,  it  is  the  stories 
themselves  that  become  the  focus,  not 
the  function  of  the  media  itself. 

Credit  should  be  given  to  the 
police  who  allowed  media  to 
continue  to  do  their  job  in  the  midst 
of  an  active  crime  scene,  as  well 
as  the  journalists  who  feiA^ently 
covered  the  situation  as  it  unfolded 
in  a  dangerous  and  turbulent 
environment. 

This  event  leaves  us  with  a 
number  of  questions;  including  how 
and  why  something  like  this  could 
happen.  But  while  we  continue 
to  search  for  answers,  it  is  also 
important  to  remember  what  we  do 
know,  and  how  we  know  it. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  for  press  freedom  and 
free  expression  in  Canada.  From  our 
failing  access  to  information  system 
to  our  federal  government  preventing 
its  own  scientists  from  speaking 
about  their  work,  there  are  many 
ways  that  the  press  are  being  shut 
out,  denied  access,  and  prevented 
from  keeping  the  public  informed. 

Let  us  take  this  tragic  event  as  a 
reminder  of  the  real  importance  of 
press  freedom,  and  why  we  can’t 
afford  to  take  this  right  for  granted.  ■ 

Laura  'Pribe  is  the  national  and 
digital  programs  lead  for  Canadian 
Journalists  for  Free  Expression 
(CJFE).  Follow  her  on  Twitter  at 
@ltribe. 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
announce  the  immediate 
availability  of  our  new  HTML 
Multi- Screen  ad  offering! 


This  offering  enables  you  to  monetize  your 
premium  display  inventory  at  top  tier  CPM 
across  all  desktop,  tablet  &  mobile 
you  will  love  our  flexible  working  rclaliM 
structure... 


Capture  the  opportunity  %)day 
me  dhrcctiy  at:  ngreer@impae; 


iliiJiUSa  ilLI  UlJilj'Jj'J, 


NEWSCYCLE  Solutions  delivers  the  most  complete  range  of  soft\A/are 
solutions  for  the  global  news  media  industry,  including  news  content 
management,  advertising,  circulation,  audience,  and  analytics. 

Newscycle  serves  more  than  750  media  companies  with  8,000 
properties  across  more  than  30  countries  on  6  continents. 


You  want  a  technology  partner  that  can  help  turn 
your  imagination  into  reality. 

Go  to  newscyclesolutions.com/demo  and  schedule  a  live  demo. 


I  BsTOiTO^aBiiriBaliliiili  allifeiiSaliSai 


NEWSCYCLE  Solutions  was  formed  by 
the  combination  of  DTI,  SAXOTECH, 
ATEX  ADBASE,  and  MEDIASPAN 


